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To Secure Satisfactory Results 
with Long Draft Spinning and 
High Speed Looms, the Uncertain- 
ties of Changing Weather Condi- 
tions Must Be Eliminated. 


Just as precision looms are replacing out-of-date weaving equipment, so new 
humidifying equipment is required to take the place of inefficient moisture-pro- 
ducing systems. 

The new Bahnson is a precision humidifier in line with the most modern mill 
machinery. It is ruggedly constructed on a new 3600 r.p.m. motor to provide 
long-term service and results which meet the most exacting demands for controlled 
humidity conditions. 


Greatly increased air circulation, consistent, uniform performance—meeting the 
needs for humidity control under all conditions—the new Bahnson Humidifier and 
the Bahnson Master Control furnish a superior combination in humidifying 
equipment. 


Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 
Home Office and Factory: New York Office: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 93 Worth Street 
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COMPLETE 
SKF UNITS— 
BREARIWVGS 
AND HOUSINGS 


~ 


UNIT PILLOW BLOCK 
for applications where 
simplicity of installation is desired 


SSF SPLIT PILLOW BLOCK 
for normaland heary duty 
standard applications 


SF ROLLER BEARING PILLOW BLOCK 
for the most severe applications 
in industry. 
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FAN BOX 
jor universal use 
on mayorityv al 

fans and blowers 
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UNIVERSAL PILLOW BLOCK 


adaptable for the varving and 
exacting requiréments of machine applications 


bearing units... 
A housings and bearings... in 
varicty to mieet every need and 


produced up to KNOWN 
standards of quality. 


= Pillow Block housings 
are made with the same atten- 
tion to essential detail that is 
Anti- 
Friction Bearing Production. 


characteristic of 


Designed to meet the lubri- 
cation needs of the bearings. 


machined to 3 the bearings 


NEW COMPLETE 


LINE OF SKF PILLOW BLOCKS 


to the exacting requirements of 
good performance ... these hous- 
ings, coupled with the bearings, 
offer you the advantage of a 
perfectly coordinated bearing 
unit that will measure up in 
every way to time-tried stand- 


ards of performance. 


And where performance takes 
preference over price, there is 
an EOS Bearing and Housing 
woe every need. Write for 
more details now. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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In 1884, Hilaire de Char- 
donnet, a French noble. 
man, pate nied a process 
for manufacturing artifi- 
cial silk, which consisted 
in forcing nitrocellulas« 
through fine capillary 


openings. 


Great Structures Rest 
on Strong Foundations 
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POTS 


INCE the days of the early Chinese 
and Egyptians, the non-nitrogenous 
skeleton of pli ints — ge nerally known 
nowadays as cellulose —has been em- 
ployed in making many of mankind's 
most useful commodities. 

resourceful chemical 
has fallen the task of taking 
vegetable fibre and magically transform- 
ing it into products of usefulness and 
beauty... affect 
habits of living and introduce important 


To the modern. 
engineer 


articles which greatly 
innovations throughout industry. 

The Paris exposition of 1889 saw the 
first gown designed entirely from man- 
made silks. The gossamer fi; abric startled 
the skeptical world and marked the birth 
of rayon, which. as the world now knows. 
is woven from chemically treated cellulose. 

Th cellulose is the basic ingredient 
of paper, photographic film, explosives, 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda. 
Bleaching Powder... 


Phil rdelphia 


Works: Niagare Falls, N.Y., Saltville, \ 


rN CHEMICAL 


No. 2 of a series of advertisements tracing the 


fac turers of ce llu lose produc fs come to Mathieson 
for caustic soda, chlorine, soda ash and ammonia. 


ATHIESON CHEMICA 


. Bicarbonate of Soda. 
Anhydrous and Aquc.. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (/nc.) 250 Park Ave.. 
Chicago Prov dence 


HISTORY 


development and uses of modern chemicals 


paints, lacquers, textiles, celluloid prod- 
ucts, toilet articles, radio parts, airplane 
dope, synthetic leather, synthetic wood, 
hats, material, 
wallboard and countless other products 

-all of which form a remarkable tes- 
timonial to the ingenuity of the modern 
chemical industry. 


rope, twine, wrapping 


It is hazardous to predict what the 
holds im 


made from chemically processed cellu- 


future store for commodities 
contrib- 


uted no future cellulose products, the 


lose. Even if chemical science 


thousands of articles now made from this 
essential basic material would rank high 
in the history of chemical achievement. 
Knowing the importance of high-grade chemi- 
cals of dependable purity and uniformity in 


modern manufacturing processes, leading manu- 


.H TH (Hypochlorite)... Liquid Chlorine 
. PURITE tend Soda Ash) 


New York, N.Y. 


(imcinnati 


Charlott 


Warehouse stocks at all Distributing Centers 
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to people in any way con aa al 
the INDUSTRY 


“an 
> 
iN Loom for Woven Fabric : 
& 
i 


ocverys 


in 


1 Largest Makers of Fancy Looms inthe Weld. | 


2 Custom Loom Builders... sendy to mache loom tor ony 


ular or special type of woven goods. 


3 Inventors and Promoters of the Positive Knowles Head Motion _ 


for worsted, woolen, silk, plush, and narrow fabric goods. 
4 Inventors and Promoters of the Stationary Magazine for Auto- 4 


~~ 


| 
TUT WUTSICU, SIIK, CW., ana stanuaru 
f 
looms for carpets, duck, velvet, plush, narrow Fabric, etc. L 
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But it is perhaps not as generally appreciated that during 
few youn COR hove out Gove 
construction which are now standard. 


and now as 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS 


time-honored methods have been scrapped. —4 


2 Shuttle changers for cotton, rayon, and silk, to 
supplement the line of bobbin changing auto- 


C&K have definite ideas as to how a gradual replacement program can be 
worked out...Will co-operate to the fullest in spreading the burden. 


OMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WO 


Ko! COTIONS. SILKS. RATONS, WOOIENS, “CARPETS. AND RUGS; BLANKETS, JACOUARD FABRICS, “ASBESTOS, LINEN 


| 
C&K RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
| TO THE WEAVING ART 
Alemite fittings 
Oilless wood bushings 
Removable lower cloth rolls. 
| Crepe rubber for take-up drum. 
Bakelite lining for plain end boxes. : 
| Shock absorbing crank connectors. 
3 
Avnti-friction bearings at vital points. 
Pressed steel back jacks and hooks for dobbies. 
Paraftin-treated shuttle blocks on narrow fabric looms. ft 
One-shot lubricating system on new High Speed Worsted Loom. "3 
1 A new family of looms for cotton, woolen, wor- . 
cton eilL ana An antiraly now mArine 
WOT MORE - - - 
Ji mere. 
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Tuis ILLUSTRATION 
CAME FROM THE 
ROBERTSON BLEACH- 
ERY & DYE WORKS, 
NEW MILFORD, 
CONNECTICUT WHERE 


they are certainly pleased with their 
6-roll Butterworth Chasing Calender. 


There’s something for every finishing con- 
cern to think about in orders for similar 
6-roll calenders from the following con- 
cerns: 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


Greenville Finishing Company, 
J Greenville, R. I. 

4 Passaic Print Works, 

Passaic, N. J.. and the 


: Exeter Manufacturing Company, 
BUTTERWORTH 6-Roll Calender Exeter, N. H. 


HIS calender has extra heavy open side frame and will withstand a pressure 
of thirty tons. It is equipped for hydraulic set, with hydraulic pump, ram, 
and accumulator. 


When supplied with chasing attachment top and bottom rolls are equipped with 
Timken Roller Bearings. 


Two of the 12 chasing rolls are adjustable, and all ride on SKF Ball Bearings. 

We will be glad to receive your inquiry for further information about this or 
any other type of Butterworth Machine for the dyeing, bleaching, or finishing of 
textiles. 


Correspondence relative to prices and terms of payment 
for any Butterworth Finishing Machine may be ad- 
dressed personally to Mr. A. W. Butterworth, President. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Ofice: TURKS HEAD BLDG., Providence, R. | 
Southern Office: JOHNSTON BLODG., Charlotte, N. C. 
In Canada: W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton, Ontario 


Finishing 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Textile Industry Undertakes Reform * 


BY WALKER D. HINES 


Chairman of the Board, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


HE catton textile industry has entered upon a great 

reform. It has effectively identified itself with the 

elimination of night work for women and minors. I wish 
to trace very briefly the evolution of this movement. 

For years past the general attitude of the cotton mill 
executives-~was-that it would be preferable to discontinue 
the employment of women and of minors under eighteen 
years of age at night but that the time was not ripe for 
taking this forward step. I have rarely if ever heard a 
- mill executive defend night work of this character as 
being in itself a thing that was desirable and that should 
be established in perpetuity. The attitude has been 
rather one of apology for a condition which had grown 
up and which ought to be stopped at some convenient 
time. 


I am glad to say that finally the time has come when 
the great preponderance of the industry has shown its 
willingness to give its support to the desired reform. 

The matter began to be discussed with increasing ac- 
tivity in the last two years. It was approached from 
several standpoints. 


Serious consideration was given to the idea of putting 
a stop to night employment of women and minors by 
legislation, many people feeling that legislation would be 
desirable because it would be binding upon everybody. 
But one difficulty was that national legislation appeared 
to be beyond the constitutional power of Congress and 
hence that the matter had to be left to the different State 
legislatures. As to State legislation the obstacle was that 
any State which took the initiative was afraid it would 
be put at a disadvantage as compared with other States 
which did not enact corresponding restrictions. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of legisla- 
tion, a portion of the members of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, which is an organization of cotton mills both 
North and South, attempted to secure a repeal of the 
Institute’s by-law which excluded legislative and political 
questions from the Institute’s activities. This was pro- 
posed in the hope that the Institute could and would then 
proceed, despite the difficulties in the way, to encourage 
the adoption of legislation to prohibit night work for 
women and minors. The effort to secure this amendment 
failed because many of the members believed that matters 
of this sort should be accomplished by voluntary action 
rather than by resort to legislation. 

However, the interest in the matter did not cease be- 


*Address before The Consumers’ League of New York Annual 
Luncheon. 


cause of the discouraging prospects as to legislation. It 
continued to be thought about and talked about. Its 
favorable consideration was aided by the increasing con- 
viction on the part of a large proportion of the industry 
that all night work was undesirable and injurious because 
it led to overproduction which was disadvantageous to 
every interest identified with the industry, whether as 
owners or as employees or as customers. 


Over a year ago these matters received an important 
impetus as the outgrowth of conferences with government 
officers looking to the greater stabilization of employment 
in the industry. The first step taken in consequence of 
these conferences was a very general movement on the 
part of the industry toward standardization of employ- 
ment. Prior to that time quite generally the permissible 
hours of employment had been from 55 to 60 hours per 
week whether on the day shift or the night shift. The 
first step taken was to adopt 55 hours as the maximum 
for the day shift and 50 hours as the maximum for the 
night shift. This was the first time in this industry that 
any recognition was given to the view that day running 
should be given a preference over night running. 

Following this and on acccount of the continued over- 
production a great deal of night operation was cut out 
entirely in many mills. 

In this situation it became very much more practicable 
to crystallize the widely held view that night work for 
women and minors should be terminated and a definite 
movement to that end was launched by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute last fall. 

This movement received widespread support by the 
industry and by the general public. The support by the 
press of the country was emphatic and practically unani- 
mous. In fact I do not recall any unfavorable editorial 
comment except in one newspaper in a small city where 
the principal industry is a cotton mill whose management 
prefers to run full day and night and to use female em- 
ployees both on the day and night shifts. The support 
by those interested in labor has been very impressive. 
Important bureaus in the Department of Labor at Wash- 
ington have been in hearty sympathy with the movement 
and notably this is true of the Department’s Commission- 
er of Conciliation and directors of the Bureau of Women 
and Bureau of Children. The plan has had the endorse- 
ment of Miss Frances Perkins, the industrial commission- 
er in the New York State Department of Labor. The 


Southern Council on Women and Children in Industry 
(Continued on Page 34) 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


By FLOYD PARSONS 
Miracles of Management 


F ever there was a time when management needed to be 

up on its toes that day is now. Problems surround us 
and important questions are on every tongue. How can 
money be put to work? What can be done to break the 
business jam? How can the “fear complex” be overcome? 
Each of us as individuals is faced with the more immedi- 
ate necessity of eliminating waste and increasing eff- 
ciency in our own business. 

The present time is even more difficult for management 
than the war days, because in that period speed took 
precedence over economy. Today, although speed is im- 
portant, economy is vital. 

The secret of production is saving waste. One big 
electrical company now has an annual income of nearly 
7 million dollars from the reclamation of materials that 
were formerly thrown away. Metallic sweepings alone 
yield $100,000 annually. Rubber shavings are supplied 
to manufacturers of bowling balls, and discarded truck 
tires are sold to a dealer who ships them to Portugal 
where they are converted into moccasins for footwear. 

Newspapers left in the plant are baled and sold to 
manufacturers of box-board. One hundred pounds of 
newspapers will make 85 pounds of board. Four years 
ago the wealth hidden in 100 million tons of cornstalks 
was still only a problem in the laboratories. Now a 
dozen values are being secured from this and other sub- 
stances that were regarded as wastes. 


Saving materials, however, is not enough. Huge losses 
in business also result from that stupid habit of con- 
tinually finding fault, blaming others, and passing the 
buck. They come from an excess of egotism which causes 
a boss to waste hours in trying to make others see things 
through a capital I. Chronic complainers are always 
wasters, as are also those envious souls who forever feel 
bad about the successes of others. 


One of the most favorable of recent developments has 
been the dismissal of the economic lunacy that it is not 
thrift, but waste, in the form of lavish consumption, fre- 
quent changes of style, and quick obsolescence, which 
makes a nation prosperous. As a result of the late eco- 
nomic disaster, our new era of prosperity, now in its 
kindergarten stages, will be founded on old principles. 
One of these will be the age-old truth that the use of 
goods is of more importance than their destruction. 


There is no sound reason for artificially accelerating 
changes of style merely to force people to discard pre- 
maturely the things they own. It is good economics to 
make things last as long as is consistent with efficiency. 
No engineer would think of putting gritty material into 
the bearings of an engine just to hasten the wearing out 
of the machinery. There was no more sense in the recent 
policy of having consumers consume lavishly, than in a 
plan of designing furnaces so they will burn a maximum 
quantity of fuel. Yesterday’s doctrines carrried to a 
logical end strongly favored the argument that arson, war 
and other destructive agencies are beneficial. 

Two years ago the curve of loose talk reached its peak. 
People had become careless in their thinking, wasteful 
in their spending and impatient with everyone who urged 
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a return to proved principles. It was a great party while 
it lasted, but the morning after has not been so pleasant. 
This is especially true with respect to the widely accepted 
belief that competition is the life of trade and a national 
blessing. 

Under existing conditions where great industries have 
become rivals for the larger share of the consumer’s 
dollar, and where science. to a considerable extent has 
eliminated time and distance, unrestrained competition 
appears to have become a major evil. Current develop- 
ments indicate clearly that competitive energy is essen- 
tially blind energy. Too often it drives ahead without 
plan or reason, and is willing to meet any price cut even 
though profits are cast overboard. 


Consumers pay dearly for wasteful competition that 
covers the same areas, runs the same advertising appeal, 
and duplicates activities of all kinds in a destructive 
battle of supremacy. Even self-seeking politicians have 
come to realize that the law of the jungle is no more 
ruthless or destructive of resources than the present law 
of free competition. As a result of this new conception 
we will now have a modification of legislative restric- 
tions and a closer observance of fine ethical and economic 
distinctions. 


Although pessimism has run to a ridiculous extreme, 
American business is all the better for having been thor- 
oughly chastened. Work has become respectable, saving 
a virtue and the value placed on brains has risen mate- 
rially. A recent survey brought the startling disclosure 
that 40 per cent of our corporations operate at a loss 
even when times are good. Today this percentage is 
far greater. 


In one nationally known corporation the installation 
of posting machines and simplified accounting methods 
netted a saving of $6,500 a year. More up-to-date 
methods in the statistical department cut the force from 
35 to 15 persons, netting a saving of $25,000 annually. 
The introduction of dictating machines saved $9,000 by 
making it possible for 5 stenographers to do the work 
that had been done by 17. The elimination of useless 
reports and unnecessary routine work made possible a 
SO per cent reduction of workers in the report depart- 
ment. 


An exceptionally capable executive after having made 
a great success in another field was shifted recently into 
the department store business. In short order he un- 
covered a huge amount of needless waste. Packages were 
being wrapped in the most expensive fashion, credit was 
unduly extended and customers were allowed an unlimit- 
ed exchange and return privilege. More clerks were em- 
ployed than necessary, buying methods were inefficient, 
two cents of every dollar was being spent for interest as 
the result of low turnover, and 1'4 per cent of income 
went for boxes, wrapping paper, ribbon and twine. Plans 
and budgets were mostly hopes recorded on paper instead 
of yardsticks to aim at in store performance. 

This store, like most of our big retail establishments 
had been a one-man affair, permeated with favoritism and 
without any real delegation of authority. The foolish 
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motto, ‘The customer is always right,’’ had been followed 
even when the customer was clearly in the wrong. Very 
little attempt had been made to establish the relationship 
between the cost of an advertisement and its results. 
As a consequence of such inefficiency the store was realiz- 
ing only 60 per cent of the net profit per dollar of retail 
sales that it did eight years ago. This situation is typical 
of the department store business and offers a great 
opportunity for the exercise of executive ability. 

Instances of managerial inefficiency are all around us. 
A new restaurant in New York met failure largely be- 
cause of the installation of a lighting system that made 
its women patrons look like sights. A chain of barber 
shops lost a large amount of trade because of a rule that 
none of the barbers should speak to their customers save 
when spoken to . Many patrons mistook the silence for 
inattention or dislike. A haberdashery shop went out 
of business because of the actions of two sublimated 
clerks who had developed an absurdly high toned ap- 
proach. 

An investigation carried on by a large Eastern universi- 
ty disclosed that most insolvencies of small merchants 
result from ignorance. It was shown that the average 
bankrupt keeps no books, pays too much rent and buys 
more on credit than he can turn over at a profit. 75 per 
cent of the failures had never taken inventory of stock. 
A large percentage of them had never even graduated 
from high school. Is it any wonder that so many retail 
stores close their doors? 

Right now efficiency in management is vital. Fortu- 
nately, the opportunities for the exercise of original 
thought and ingenuity were never so plentiful. The man- 
ager of a large apartment hotel in a Western city perform- 
ed a master stroke when he installed a “Courtesy Car” 
for his guests. This coach makes 12 round trips a day 
from the hotel to the heart of the business section. Men 
use it to go to their offices and women to do their shop- 
ping. In the evening the residents of the hotel take 
advantage of it to go to the theater instead of using their 
own cars. The courtesy car eliminates parking problems, 
is a splendid advertisement, carries friends to the hotel, 
acquaints guests with their apartment neighbors and 
costs only $10 a day. 

In a New England city is a waiterless restaurant in 
which the center slab on each table is the top of a minia- 
ture dumbwaiter, providing access to the kitchen below. 
The customer writes out his order and sends it to the 
kitchen through a slot in the table. Food returns via 
the dumbwaiter. Empty dishes are removed by pressing 
a button. Following the last course comes the check. 

The manager of an Eastern theatre hit upon the plan 
of installing an automatic ticket-selling device, or ticket 
‘“cafeteria.’’ It comprises a rack showing every seat in 
the house, with corresponding slots into which dummy 
tickets are inserted. The customer chooses his own seat 
by removing the dummy ticket from the slot and pre- 
senting it at the box office. It’s a good idea with large 
possibilities. 

A bank in Los Angeles has found a way to accommo- 
date clients who are unable to leave their work long 
enough to reach one of its branches. An “armored car” 
now roams through the suburbs of the city during bank- 
ing hours and is doing a splendid business. The vehicle 
rolls up in front of a shop, toots its horn, and out comes 
a depositor who carries on his transactions through a 
barred window of the car. 

The head of a big steel company is using the talkies 
to present facts about the company’s policies and prac- 
tices. Another concern is using demonstration pictures 
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in foreign languages to assist in building up overseas 
trade. Through the medium of sound-motion pictures, 
employees and customers may now see the latest develop- 
ments in apparatus and hear descriptions of processes 
and methods of application by the people best fitted to 
describe them. 

In many places music is being made to serve organized 
industry. From time immemorial the smith has beaten 
a tune on his anvil, Egyptian laborers have performed 
their work in perfect rhythm with their “chadouf” or 
bucket-song, and sailors, stevedores and cotton pickers 
carry on their duties in unison with the swing of age-old 
melodies. 

Dozens of firms report that music is increasing their 
output by as much as 10 per cent. In several post offices 
the clerks sort their mail to the accompaniment of a 
phonograph. A swimming school has discovered that 
music makes the teaching more effective, and stop- 
watches have shown that the riders in the six-day bicycle 
races in New York City travel faster when the band is 
playing. The manager of a large office discovered that 
tuning in on jazz greatly speeded up the work of typists, 
and similar results were obtained in a spinning mill. 

Research in one factory disclosed that the rhythmical 
sounds produced by various instruments must be kept 
in time with the movements of the workers. Output in 
this plant increased 20 per cent when this was done, but 
dropped sharply when the sounds were “jazzed up” so 
as to be out of time with the motions of the factory 
hands. 

Business once again will soon be making rapid ad- 
vances. The companies that will share most largely in 
the profits of the new era will be those that are controlled 
by executives who have correctly visualized coming 
changes and accurately sensed the spirit of a new order. 


Buy Machines Now, Says McCullaugh 


Hosiery and other knit goods manufacturers have 
seldom been in a better position to replace their obsolete 
machinery than now, for the more representative have 
reduced their inventories to low levels and placed them- 
selves in a better cash position than they have enjoyed 
for year, according to John Nash McCullaugh, managing 
director of the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, in remarking upon possibili- 
ties of business at the annual Knitting Arts Exhibition 
in Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, next month. 


“There are some mills, in fact, whose available cash’ 
exceeds their capital stock,” said Mr. McCullaugh. 
“They must be ready for the expected return of normal 
business in 1931, and to do so they must replace their 
old equipment now. We expect that circular knitting 
machines and dyeing equipment will get a good deal of 
attention at the exhibition, for many mills have not re- 
placed them for years and consequently are not keeping 
abreast of recent improvements.” 


He expects the number of exhibitors and visitors to 
exceed the total of last year, for the above reasons. He 
agreed with full-fashioned machinery concerns that under 
present circumstances, it might be too costly to transfer 
and erect equipment at the museum when they can save 
about $20,000 by taking prospects to the various Phila- 
delphia plants for an examination of their machinery. 
Yet he indicated that every other type of equipment 
represented in past exhibitions will be seen there this 
year with latest improvements. 
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Practical Mill Sampling of Cotton 


COTTON sampling, or testing, takes place at spinning 

mills to an extent in accordance with or subject to 
the varying number of marks used, the requirements of 
the management, and the machinery available for this 
purpose. The objects of this sampling are to compare 
lots of cotton of the same mark, or of different marks or 
combination of marks, to form the basis of waste losses 
from which the yarn cost can be estimated, and with re- 
gard to spinning qualities. It may be done also to try 
the effect of new shades. 

The amount of cotton usually taken for this purpose 
may be 25 lb., 33 1/3 lb., 50 Ib. or 100 Ib. As the 
results obtained are for purposes of comparison, it is 
better if the same amount is taken for every test. When 
a combination of marks is under observation of the whole 
similar to the amount in the mixing intended to be used, 
which may be based on bale proportions. 

The sample should be representative as far as possible 
of the total which is being tested. That is, pieces should 
be taken from different parts of a bale or several bales 
as a random sample, and double or four times the amount 
might first be taken and then divided. 


Whatever the amount taken, it is important that the 
vreatest care should be taken with the weighing as it must 
be remembered that % Ib. or 50 Ib. or 100 Ib. will make 
a difference of 1 per cent and 0.5 per cent, respectively. 
Therefore the scales used must be true, and before any 
weighing takes place they should be tested for accuracy 
and, if necessary, adjusted until they are balanced. 

RUNNING OuT SAMPLES 

The method of procedure adopted in preparing ma- 
chines, and in the actual running through of the samples, 
may also vary, but should be standard and uniform in all 
details for comparative tests. In the blowing room all 
machines must be cleaned out before a sample can be 
run through. This may constitute a thorough clearing of 
all droppings from the usual dirt boxes, and a removal of 
all impurities from the machines, such as inside and below 
the cages, etc., leaving the combination absolutely clean. 
On the other hand, it may be that only the droppings 
will be taken out, and only the dirt boxes swept quite 
clean. In adopting the former procedure all waste in the 
machines after testing should have been left by the 
sample, although it is sometimes contended that under 
these circumstances the test has not been made under 
normal working conditions. In adopting the latter pro- 
cedure, waste can be gathered only from those places 
which were cleaned, giving a slightly greater “invisible” 
waste loss, although it is contended that by this method 
conditions are more compatible with those existing during 
normal running. The difference between the two methods 
may be of importance in ascertaining the cost. Papers 
can be laid carefully on the floor under all beaters, and 
wherever waste is extracted, to simplify the removal of 
the waste. Where stack mixing is used, it is usual not 
to use the bale breaker in testing, and to hand feed the 
sample on the lattice of the first machine in the combina- 
tion, usually the hopper feeder. This applies, too, in some 
cases even where direct mixing is adopted, the sample 
being broken up by hand and fed into the hopper feeder, 
although it is simpler with a direct combination to feed 
into the bale breaker in the usual way. The material 
should be run through the combination as near as possi- 
ble to the normal weight. 

To simplify the work of running the sample through 
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the scutcher, and to give conditions as near as possible 
to the normal at this point, it is customary to make four 
small pieces at the opened lap end, which can be placed 
on the lattice of the scutcher and run off in the usual way. 
The size of these pieces can be quite easily regulated 
when one or two samples have been done. The number 
of laps made at the finisher will depend on the amount 
being tested, and on the weight of a finished lap; but 
they should be regulated, if possible, to give practically 
the normal weight. 

Before the sample is started four rods should be care- 
fully weighed, one for each of the pieces. When the sample 
has gone through, the pieces should be again weighed, 
and by subtracting the weight of the four rods from the 
latter weight the weight of good cotton is obtained. The 
same method of procedure must be adopted at the 
scutcher. The droppings from all the machines must be 
carefully collected, and these must also be weighed. The 
amount of waste, plus the amount of good cotton, sub- 
tracted from the amount fed to the machine, shows the 
amount of the invisible loss. 


In the carding engine the floor underneath the card 
may be swept clean, the feed roller clearer stripped clean, 
the cylinder and doffer stripped clean, and the whole ma- 
chine run until the flats are quite bare; or, on the other 
hand, the machine may be prepared by stripping the 
cylinder and doffer and cleaning the floor underneath the 
machine. Whichever method is adopted, papers should 
be placed carefully on the floor in order to catch all waste, 
and to facilitate its easy removal. Then, in accordance 
with the weight of the sample, and the length of time 
betweeen strippings, it must be decided whether or not 
the card shall be stripped during the progress of the 
sampling. In any case, all flat strips and cylinder and 
doffer strips must be watched very carefully. Previous 
to the running of the sample through the cards a number 
of empty cans must be weighed, sufficient to hold the 
amount of sliver produced from the sample. When the 
test is finished these must be again weighed, and this 
gross weight, less the weight of the empty cans, gives 
the amount of good sliver produced. As before, the waste 
must be carefully gathered and weighed, and the good 
sliver plus the waste subtracted from the weight of laps 
put up at the back will give the invisible loss at the card. 


Use SAME SCALES 


In weighing the original cotton, the laps from the ex- 
haust and scutcher, the empty cans, and the full cans for 
the card, it is better for the same scales to be used in 
every case, in order to eliminate errors due to differences 
in scales. It facilitates the work to use scales on which 
the whole of the laps, or the whole of the empty or full 
cans, cans be weighed together. The moisture content 
of the cotton should be kept in mind, and while it may 
not be necessary to make tests on every occasion, some 
tests should be made, particularly if irregular conditions 
are suspected, in order to appreciate the variation that 
may arise from this factor. A complete and correct record 
of all samples and tests should be kept, giving marks and 
weights; for opener combination, weights, droppings, and 
invisible loss; for scutcher, weights, droppings, and in- 
visible loss; for the card, sliver, fly, strips, and invisible 
loss. Against each figure can be shown what these repre- 
sent as a percentage of original weight. 

A question of importance is that of the times at which 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Kaumagraph Company has played an im- 


portant part in King Cotton’s new prosperity. 
We have been working with many cotton manu- 
facturers: Helping them design new trademarks 
or re-design old ones. Helping them apply these 
marks beautifully, clearly and permanently with 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. 


Kaumagraph, now in its 29th year of service to 
the textile industry, would welcome the ‘oppor- 
tunity of working with you on your trademarking 
requirements. The Kaumagraph office nearest 


vou will gladly give you additional information. 
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The Cotton-Textile Institute brings joyful tidings of 2 years’ 
style campaign. In the interests of the cotton industry, the 
Kaumagraph Company publishes this partial list of results: 


65% more high-grade dress manufacturers made cotton dresses 


in 1930 than in 1929. 


In Ig 30 retailers spent hundreds of thousands of their own dol- 


lars to promote cotton merchandise. 


January, 1931, Paris openings stressed cotton frocks to such an 
extent that it was front-page news in metropolitan papers all 


over the United States. 


Government cooperation in publishing and distributing book- 
lets boosting cottons, such as “Speaking of Vacations’’ and 
“It’s a Gift.” Over 500,000 copies were distributed through 


retail stores. 


In 1930 more than 10,000 individual theatre bookings of silent 


and talking newsreels featured cotton fashions. 


This season cutters have gone to converters, requesting a pre- 


view of their new materials before the lines were officially cut. 


Requests from 110 broadcasting stations in 37 states for weekly 


radio talks on cotton. 


Great interest in styled cottons for shoes, millinery, bags and 


other costume accessories. 


RAUMAGRAFPH COM PAN Y 


200 Varick Street, New York City 


Chicago . . . Philadelphia . . . Los Angeles... Chattanooga, Tenn... Charlotte, N. C., 


Paris, Ontario . . . Paris, France . . . Manchester, England 
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Predicts Greater Use of 


Rayon in 1931 


Beveridge C. Dunlap, vice-president of the American 
Glanzstoff Corporation, presented the following report on 
rayon at the annual meeting of the Silk Association. 

For the rayon industry, the past year (1930) was not a 
particularly happy one. In spite of the fact of its com- 
parative youth and vigor, the industry could not escape 
many of the effects of a world wide depression in all forms 
of business activity. During the year, it became appar- 
ent that the potential production of various American 
plants was considerably in excess of consumption. In 
fact, while potential production had materially increased 
over 1929, was @é@finitely lesS than in 


year. 


PRODUCTION FOR THREE YEARS 


The rayon and other synthetic yarn producing com- 
panies did not publish production statistics covering the 
1930 period as had been done in past year, but it is safe 
to assume that production for the past three years was 
about as follows: (000 omitted) 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1928 1929 1930 
World production 347,400 404,000 419,900 
U. 3. A. 97,900 123,000 130,300 
Imports of rayon yarn into 
the United States 12,747 15,903 5,778 


It is to be noted that the amount of foreign yarn im- 
ported underwent a marked reduction. At present, with 
a few exceptions, the imported yarn can be profitably 
used only in such fabrics as are intended for re-export. 

In common with practically all other raw materials, 
the prices of rayon and other synthetic yarns suffered one 
substantial official price revision. This reduction occur- 
red on July 22, when the price of 100/40 high luster first 
quality skein yarn was reduced from $1.50 to $1.30 per 
pound, and that of 150 denier, regular filament, first 
quality, high luster skeins from $1.15 to 95 cents per 
pound, with corresponding reductions in all other sizes. 

INSTITUTE PROMOTION CEASED 

The promotional activities of the Rayon Institute prac- 
tically ceased during the period under discussion. For 
the previous two years the Institute had ‘done invaluable 
work in familiarizing the general public, as well as the 
producers of various kinds of textile materials with the 
tremendous possibilities of the synthetic fiber and, in par- 
ticular, its adaptability to high class fabrics of all descrip- 
tions. There are many elements in the trade which re- 
gret the passing of this worthwhile organization. Prac- 
tically all of the producing companies have since under- 
taken the exploitation of their own particular brand of 
yarn, as opposed to the co-operative effort formerly car- 
ried on by the Rayon Institute. 

The year also witnessed the practical abandonment of 
the Yarn Producers’ Association, which had given indi- 
cations at least of the possibilities of exercising a bene- 
ficient influence in the trade. 

The present exceedingly low price for rayon carries 
its own appeal, and price probably is, after all, the most 
effective method yet devised to expand the volume of 
consumption. The production of the yarn itself is essen- 
tially a mass production proposition. No plant, under 
present conditions, can hope to succeed unless its volume 
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of production is well up in the millions of pounds an- 
nually. 
TREND TO FINER DENTERS 

The following trends in demand, previously in evidence, 
have become accentuated during the past year: 

1. Finer denier yarns. 2. Yarns with finer individual 
filaments than heretofore. 3. Duller luster yarns. 

Today, it is practically impossible to sell the old stand- 
ard luster yarns to the underwear knitter or to the hosi- 
ery manufacturer. In the weaving trades also, the dull 
luster yarn is beginning to be demanded. The search 
on the part of the producers for a yarn with a still duller 
luster than heretofore is being constantly pressed, and 
there are such yarns on the market today with a luster 
almost as low as cotton. 

PARALLEL TO 1926 CONDITIONS 

The year 1930 presents almost an exact parallel to the 
<ainditions which prevailed during 1926. The fears of 
possible permanent overproduction which were freely ex- 
pressed in the latter year by many competent observers 
proved entirely groundless as shown by the splendid pro- 
duction and consumption records established in each suc- 
ceeding year up to 1929 inclusive. 

The evidence that we are still a long way from the 
saturation point is incontrovertible, in my opinion, and 
I venture the prediction that consumption of rayon and 
other synthetic yarns during 1931 will pass, by a sub- 
stantial margin, that of 1930. 

Judged from any angle, rayon yarn is better in quality 
than ever before, and is being sold to the trade at prices 
practically one-half of those prevailing even two years 
ago. I firmly believe that while present conditions are 
difficult, a way will be found to solve properly the various 
problems of the industry. 

Cut Out Night Work 

While about 80 per cent of the cotton mill executives 
in this State have agreed to put an end to night work, 
there remain a few who oppose this step. If these few 
continue running both day and night, their competition 
may be so sharply felt by other mills as all but to compel 
them to withdraw from the voluntary agreement above 
mentioned. Thus the whole movement to reform and 
have done with a condition of night work, that was born 
of war emergency and ought to have ended with that 
emergency, would be undermined and upset. 

It is impossible to make out a good case for night shift 
work, especially for women and youngsters scarcely out 
of their ‘teens. It robs them of sunshine and daylight 
working conditions. In actual practice few night work- 
ers get the normal sleep and rest they require, particu- 
larly in the summer period of heat and long days of glar- 
ing light. They are cut out of many recreations and 
interests, scheduled by custom to fit the case of daytime 
workers. 

Just because, if offered, many will seek night work 
rather than none is no valid argument. Should we per- 
mit children of 10 or 12 to work in the mills, because 
many parents would put them to work, if allowed? 

When 80 per cent of the responsible managers of a 
great South Carolina industry voluntarily agree to bind 
themselves against further night operation and this is 
threatened by the great advantage thus conferred on the 
few, determined to profit by the situation, then the 
authority of the State should sustain the reform by giving 
it the force of law. It is a pity that law shouldbe 


required, but here is an illuminating instance, illustrating 
just why law is necessary.—Spartanburg Herald. 
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W. S. Nicholson Condemns 
Night Work 


W. S. Nicholson, head of the Union-Buffalo Mills of 
Union, S. C., was one of the leaders present at the 
Columbia mass meeting to advocate legislation prohibit- 
ing the employment of women and children at night in 
textile plants of that State. With this championing of 
labor legislation by the mills themselves, the movement 
against night work enters a new phase of its progress. 
Mr. Nicholson, in an open letter on the question, explains 
the mill men’s attitude as follows: 


“South Carolina’s textile industry is at the cross roads. 
The employment of women and minors at night during 
the past ten years has well-nigh bankrupt South Caro- 
lina’s leading manufacturing industry. The attached 
chart shows the indexes of investment values of industrial 
stocks during the period 1923-1930 as reported by Dow, 
Jones & Co. of New York and, in contrast, the course of 
investment values in Southern cotton mills as prepared 
by R. S. Dickson & Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 

“A sick industry automatically tries to protect its sol- 
vency by reducing every item of expense. Workers suifer 
by cuts in wages; investors by the loss of their capital; 
the State by the loss of its income taxes. The certainty 
of property and special taxes comes into question. The 
disease in this industry has been temporarily arrested by 
the voluntary action of the companies owning 83 per 
cent of the cotton spindleage of the United States in 
banning night employment of women and minors. 

‘Experience in other industries and other countries has 
demonstrated that such voluntary reform measures must 
be crystallized into law to insure permanency. Every 
important country in the world now prohibits night work 
by women and minors. The prosperity of the Southern 
States in which this industry is so all-important lies in 
the hands of the legislature of each State. The mills 
refusing to follow the large majority in putting an end 
to this evil are few in number but they are using every 
influence possible to prevent favorable consideration ot 
such legislation. 

“A normal profit in this industry would return hund- 
reds of thousands of dollars in taxes to the State, but 
this is the less important side of the picture. The over- 
whelming majority of employers wish to pay fair wages 
and provide steady, uninterrupted employment. A nor- 
mally profitable industry enables them to do so. But 
most important of all—the continuation of the employ- 
ment of women and minors at night is bound to under- 
mine the health of our citizens. Justified only as a war 
emergency, it is being continued to give a small minority 
of the mills a large economical advantage over their com- 
petitors in the industry. This abuse is condemned by 
physicians, sociologists, statesmen, editors, the clergy, the 
average citizen, and by a great majority of the working 
people themselves. Singularly, it is defended only by 
those engaged, directly or indirectly, in it. 

“Overproduction is the greatest single evil existing 
today. Eliminate night work for women and minors and 
the health and stamina of our citizens will be improved: 
profits will ensue; fair wages and steady employment will 
be a natural concomitant; investors will realize a fair 
return on their capital and the State of South Carolina 
can expect its income and general property taxes with 
regularity and certainty. 

“Mills of this State are fighting for their very lives. 
Externally, they are beset in the world’s markets by com- 
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petition from the Orient, and Russia is girding itself to 
dump manufactured and agricultural products into the 
world’s markets without regard to costs. In fact, it is 
already doing so. Internally, the mills of the State are 
harassed by a small group bent on running their plants 
day and night without regard to the immutable law of 
supply and demand. The policy is unrighteous, uneco- 
nomical, and leads only to bankruptcy and widespread 
distress in this State to dozens of mills unless discon- 
tinued.” 


Real Opportunity in Fine Goods 


Boston, Mass.—The greatest opportunity to do busi- 
ness on a profitable basis which the fine cotton goods 
industry has had in 10 years is seen by leading manu- 
facturers in the strong statistical position the industry 
now holds. Stocks on hand, they report, are lower than 
they have been at anytime during the period statistics 
have been collected in this group and unfilled orders are 
at a point as high as at anytime during this period. 

The manufacturers declare that the industry is now in 
control of the situation and can make money if the mills 
have the courage to ask prices they rightfully should 
receive. 

With several weeks of the present season yet to go 
there is every indication that the demand will continue 
greater in relative volume than at anytime in recent 
years. It is interesting to note also that the present rate 
of production is not in excess of the average sales during 
the slack months of the between season period, June, 
July and August. 

A tendency toward higher prices has already been 
noted. It is freely predicted in the trade that prices will 
go sufficiently high to permit a reasonable profit. Manu- 
facturers point out that stocks of staple goods have been 
well liquidated, that the mills are in a better position in 
staples and specialties than in many years, that prices of 
rayon and silks have been thoroughly liquidated and that 
the raw cotton market is stronger. 

The need for quick deliveries on some types of fabrics 
is seen in the premiums being paid for goods that can 
be had immediately. There have been modest increases 
in prices of a number of constructions during the past 
few weeks. An actual shortage exists in some lines of 
wanted goods including some numbers of lawns and 
voiles. Yet prices of the great bulk of fine goods are 
on a basis much below cost in a great majority of staple 
styles and in many of the various classes of specialties. 

There has been curtailment in the industry since last 
May as most of the mill managements have found that 
the only hope of maintaining their business and eventual- 
ly making a profit lies in a policy of conducting their 
business to meet the demands of its trade rather than 
to anticipate them by piling up huge stocks of unsold 
goods. 


A year ago stocks were increasing and unfilled orders 
were decreasing to an alarming extent. The curtailment 
has reversed the situation. It has worked to the ad- 
vantage of the mills and the entire industry more com- 
pletely than they ever hoped for. Now that curtailment 
has resulted in bringing about a strong statistical posi- 
tion the men in the industry believe that the time has 
arrived for the mills to recoup their losses. They feel 
confident that the industry can now put itself on a profit- 
able basis if it maintains its present spirit of co-opera- 
tion and of determination to conduct its business on a 
basis of manufacturing only enough to meet the demand. 
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Modern Methods Demand 
Modern Men 


By W. M. McLAURINE 


Secretary, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


ANY of the told time “School Marsters” wrote their 

names indelibly in the Halls of Fame in the com- 
munities in which they lived and exerted their influence, 
but those days have passed and a new and entirely differ- 
ent educational executive has supplanted him. Whether 
or not the change has been good is a debatable question 
but the fact that the change has been made is not de- 
batable. 


The day of the old time superintendent and overseers 
is fast passing. The part that they have played in the 
development of the textile industry is a glorious chapter, 
but progress is demanding that these new operating execu- 
tives shall be men of vastly different types in their capa- 
cities and abilities to discharge the duties incumbent upon 
them. 


The old time weaves and the old time machines and 
the old time methods of manufacturing are just as anti- 
quated and out of place in this modern world as hoop 
skirts and bustles and basques and polonaises. 


Whether the operating executives know it or not, the 
quality and merit of their products are sinuously winding 
their way through the mystic maze of converters, finish- 
ers and selling agencies until oftimes the final consumer 
accepts or rejects the articles proffered for sale by the 
answer to the question “What mill made these goods?” 

The obscurity and loss of identity of the factory is 
passing with the march of events and the rapidity and 
ease with which information is acquired is making it 
possible for responsibility to be placed where responsibili- 
ty should be placed, hence these operating officials must 
see to the fact that character and quality are woven into 
their fabrics in such a way that the final consumer will 
have a purchasing confidence in the products of his mill. 

We still hear occasionally the words “Boss Weaver’’ 
and “Boss Carder” which expressions are the connota- 
tions of the interpretations of the duties of these people, 
but these words have been outgrown. Even “overseer’’ 
is not big enough to express the duties of this official, 
because an overseer who only oversees won't be in an 
executives position long. 

New inventions, high speed machinery, new methods 
of manufacturing, demands for new fabrics, costs, repairs 
and upkeep of machinery, keeping competent and satis- 
fied labor, and dozens of other things that used to be 
accepted as a matter of course and but simple duties to 
discharge, are now highly complex and technical. There- 
fore, the operating executives must be leaders of more 
than average ability, men of sound judgment, of intellec- 
tual foresight. They must be men who read and keep 
abreast of the times. Their minds must be alert and ever 
ready to receive, weigh, accept and reject any new idea. 

Many superintendents and overseers have found out 
that good stable employees, well trained, are a valuable 
asset. They used to take it for granted that cotton mill 
people are migratory, that they are going to move from 
mill to mill, and that no matter what could be done this 
condition could not be cured. They did not carefully 
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select the kind of help that came into the mill for this 
reason. Ofttimes their employment policy was governed 
by only one idea, and that was keeping all of the machin- 
ery going. The idea of the new operating executive is 
that there are just as many grades of people who work 
in the mill as there are grades of cloth made in the mill, 
and that the higher the quality and the greater the capa- 
city of the worker, the higher the quality of the goods 
and the greater the production will be; that poor help is 
generally expensive from every point of view that it is 
considered. In other words, the employment problem of 
the best mills today is one of the most important problems 
that it has. 

The same philosophy was developed in regard to acci- 
dents. For a long time in industry there existed a kind 
of fatalistic philosophy that accidents would occur re- 
gardless. Today in the best mills that idea has been 
supplanted by the belief that accidents are not necessary, 
that they can be prevented and that there is a cause. 
With this in mind, many of the best mills have scientifi- 
cally and industriously set about to stop this great ex- 
pense, not only to the mill, but to society as a whole, and 
very beneficial results have accrued therefrom. Perhaps 
no single duty of the operating executive demands so 
much of his serious consideration as this duty of making 
his mill a good safe place in which to work. 

Clean mills and machinery, clean minds and methods, 
make happy people and good work. One of the greatest 
incentives to make people put forth their best effort is to 
increase their self-respect. Physical environment and 
mental attitude are the two, and anly two means of 
increasing this self-respect. This new type executive with 
his leadership abilities has dignified his position by raising 
his own self-respect, and thereby gaining the respect of 
those under him. This attitude has enabled him to clean 
up his mills and his machines and to carefully select his 
people with such adroitness and skill that almost uncon- 
sciously, yet very manifestly, this chrysalis of social and 
industrial progress has unfolded. 

Some years ago Mr. Hill, one of the pioneer railroad 
builders, stopped at a small Western town and alighted 
from the train. He noticed an old man going up and 
down the side of the train striking the car wheels. He 
asked the old man what he was doing. He said that he 
was ringing the wheels, and he asked him why he was 
ringing the wheels, and he replied: “To see if they will 
ring.’’ In other words, for years he had performed this 
mechanical process and had never found out the signifi- 
cance of his operation. 

The point I am trying to emphasize by this story is 
that the old time superintendent and overseer worked by 
rule of thumb. They inherited certain information, some 
of them knew why, others could only mechanically do 
the operation, and if results were not secured, their abili- 
ty was exhausted. 

The new superintendent is the man who knows why 
he does everything. He can visualize what certain 


(Continued on Page 3:2) 
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Textiles Coming Back ’ 


BY ROGER W. BABSON 


OTTON textiles was one of the first industries to go 
down in this depression, and from present indications 
it will be one of the first to come back. Much the same 
thing happened in the depression of 1914-15 and of 1921- 
22. In fact, textiles was the very first of all industries 
to lead the way to recovery after the extreme hard time 
10 years ago. In the winter of 1920-21 everything look- 
ed about as black as it could. Mills were operating only 
33 per cent of capacity and employing 30 per cent less 
than normal working forces. Sales and shipments of 
cotton cloth were still below production even at the great- 
ly reduced rate of output. Improvement began in the 
midsummer of 1921, by the fall of 1922 mills were operat- 
ing at 78 per cent of capacity, employment had increased 
to 5 per cent above normal, and instead of over-supply 
there was an under-supply of cotton goods to meet the 
demand. The improvement was earlier and more rapid 
than in other basic industries. 


Will the textiles repeat in 1931? In judging the out- 
look it is well to remember that this business was going 
through a lot of grief, long before general business turned 
downward in the midsummer of 1929. For some months 
textile profits had been negligible, production burden- 
somely excessive, and price margins disastrously small 
except for the very strongest companiés. While the rest 
of the business world was still on a grand prosperity 
spree textiles were suffering, mills were being closed, 
necessary consolidations were being made, much obsolete 
machinery scrapped, and drastic readjustments under- 
taken. This process has continued during the depression 
and has greatly speeded up the depression. Of course, 
there still remains burdensome over-capacity, and too 
many inefficient mills, but much good has been accom- 
plished in the way of curtailment. The cotton textile 
business is on a sounder foundation today than at any 
time in the past five years. 


NEAR TERM OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 


Textiles at present stand out as one of the very few 
industries where demand has overtaken production. In 
January and February, 1931, production of cotton cloth 
was 414,000,000 yards, or 21 per cent below the same 
period last year. Sales, on the other hand, were 566,- 
000,000 yards, or 18 per cent higher than last year. 
Monthly sales are currently running 100,000,000 yards 
ahead of output. Stocks on hand are being drawn down. 
At the end of February they were 319,000,000 yards com- 
pared with 461,000,000 at the end of December, a decline 
of 30 per cent. Based on an activity of 8.9 hours per day, 
the average number of spindles operated during February 
is estimated at 85 per cent of capacity on a single shift 
basis. This compared with 76 per cent of capacity in 
December and only 65 per cent of capacity last August. 


From these facts it will be seen that the trend has defi- 
nitely and tangibly improved. Reports from’ the trade 
show an active demand for finished cottons, including 
percales, ginghams, sheets, towels and other lines. Some 
of the most important print cloth mills have sold their 
production through the second quarter of the year. Print 
cloth is still in the largest demand, but the yarns are 


*This article is presented through special permission of the Pub- 
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actually operating overtime. Of course, there is still 
much unemployment among textile workers, but in some 
of the New England centers the situation is rapidly im- 
proving, with the mills again taking on considerable num- 
bers of idle workers. The near-term prospect is for fur- 
ther gains. 

CHEAP Raw MATERIAL 


Cotton between 10 and 11 cents a pound gives manu- 
facturers raw material at the lowest price they have been 
able to obtain it since 1915. While some rebound has 
already occurred in raw cotton prices from the extremely 
low levels of last fall, further strengthening is anticipated 
in the next few months. Those mills which covered their 
raw material needs at the lowest prices will enjoy a pre- 
ferred competitive position. Quotations of some finished 
cotton goods have already turned up from the very de- 
pressed levels earlier this year. This means that profit 
margins have been to some extent improved, although still 
relatively low. 


The trend of margins has been steadily narrowed for 
the past five years. At the beginning of 1928, with raw 
cotton at 20.25 cents per pound, the spread between gray 
goods’ prices and raw cotton was 21.6 cents per pound. 
Today with cotton at 10.80 cents, the spread is only 15.3 
cents per pound. Both spinners’ and weavers’ margins 
have reached a level where the mills must depend upon 
efficiency of operation and large volume at low margin, 
rather than on high unit profit. The recent uptrend in 
cotton goods is a helpful factor, but it does not obviate 
the necessity for close control of expenses and increased 
efficiency throughout the industry. The present rising 
trend in cotton goods’ prices does, however, strongly sug- 
gest that merchants should check up on their stocks of 
goods, making sure they are fully adequate to spring 
requirements. 


RESTRICTION OF NiGHT WorK FAVORABLE 


The most constructive step textile leaders have taken 
to date is the present abolition of night work by mills 
employing women and children. By voluntary consent 
of 75 per cent of the mills this practice has now been 
done away with. Not only is night work injurious to the 
health and welfare of the workers’ families, but it was 
highly injurious to the cotton industry by creating con- 
stant over-production. Even more important than the 
actual accomplishment of this step, however, is the new 
spirit of co-operation which it shows within the industry. 
It means that the textile manufacturers are at least get- 
ting together to check uneconomic and wasteful methods 
and practices. The thing which the industry must guard 
against is too rapid speeding up of plant operations which 
would upset the whole balance between supply and de- 
mand which has been so painfully acquired. The lesson 
of co-operation must be fully learned if the gains are 
to continue. 

When we consider that the cotton industry employs 
more wage earners than any other industry in the United 
States, and that it stands eighth in the rank as to value 
of products, we understand how tremendously important 
it is to conserve and foster its improvement. Textiles 
may be the Moses that leads the whole industrial army 
out of the wilderness of business depression into the sun- 
light of returning prosperity. 
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Card Flats Ground Off Unevenly 


Editor: 


We have in our card room about 40 of the old 1899 
Saco-Pettee cards. We find that the flats on these cards 
are ground off on one end more than on the other. The 
grinder end of the drum grinder is higher on every card. 
Can some one advise me what caused these flats to be 
ground off the same way on the same end on every card? 


Holding Humidity in Spinning Room 


Editor: 


I would like to have some practical men give me their 
experiences as to how to hold humidity in a spinning 
room, where the conditions are so that you are bound to 
have some windows open in order to keep down the 
temperature. Our room is a large one, with 24 windows 
on one side and 24 on the other. It also has 2 lines of 
skylights and we can open either line. If we open our 
lower windows, the room stays cool around the edges 
but hot in the center. If we open our skylights to cool 
the center of the room we close the humidity. 

What sort of arrangement would be best to take care 
of a condition like this? Remember that the room is 
nearly as wide as it is long and we are compelled to 
open some of the windows to keep down the heat. Does 
more humidity escape from the bottom windows than 
from the top? What is the best arrangement for handling 
the windows in this room, bearing in mind that some 
windows must be open? Old Fogy. 


' Why Roving Breaks Back in Creels 


ANSWER TO D. M. B. 


Editor: 


While many good reasons have already been given for 
the causes of roving breaking back in the creel, and which 
need not be repeated here, I will mention some which 
have been overlooked and causing roving to break back. 
This is thin places in the roving. While roving may ap- 
pear to be very even by averaging the weights of several 
12-yard trial lots, it may contain many uneven or thin 
places. It is suggested that he wind several yards of his 
roving onto a revolving blackboard such as used for 
yarns, or one can easily be made. After winding this 
roving on a blackboard, examine it very closely for thin 
places. These thin places are caused by poor top rolls 
on spinning and roving frames. Look also for cut sliver 
which may be made on the drawing frames. Look also 
for thin spots in rovings which is often made by letting 
one of the double rovings run out when creeling and 
before a new full bobbin is put in. Singlings caused 
by poor can replacements back of the drawing frames. 
Stretch sliver back of slubbers and on the drawing frames. 
Still another source may come trom poor spindle gears 
and shaft driving gears. This will cause some loss of 
twist when either of these gears jump a tooth. 

If his creels are two stories and have wooden roving 
rods, be sure these are not sticky. It will be better to 
replace these with steel rods. Also be sure that these 
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rods are not too high. They should be placed just high 
enough to keep the roving from racing or running away 
as the bobbin spins automatically. Experience. 


Variation in Cloth Weights 
ANSWER TO INOUIRER 


Editor: 


Judging from what Inquirer stated in a recent issue, 
it should be taken for granted that very even work is 
being made considering the very few processes he is using. 
If he is not now using a bale breaker it would add much 
toward making evener work to put in one. While the 
weight of laps may appear quite even from yard to yard, 
there may be much variation from one end of a yard to 
the other end. When it is considered that a 16 oz. per 
yard lap weighs 7,000 grains, and that this will make 
10,080 yards of 12s yarn or 13,440 of 16s yarn. Every 
inch of a lap, even when there are six ends up back of the 
drawing frame figures in end must be counted on to 
make even work. While one inch of lap equals only 
about 3 per cent, this 3 per cent of very thin lap will 
effect about 2000 yards of such yarns made. I would 
suggest that Inquirer hold to the light a few one-yard 
lengths from various laps to see how even they are. Also 
to weigh 10 single yard lengths of sliver from each card 
to see how much it varies in weight. 

[ am certain that it would greatly improve the even- 


_ness of the work to have intermediate pickers. His mix- 


ings are O. K.., but it is impossible to have cloth variations 
without yarn variations, unless the humidifying system 
is wrong. Analytical. 


Best Card Settings on 20s Yarn 
Editor: 


I would like to see some discussion in your columns 
as to the best card settings on 20s carded cotton yarn 
made from 7¢-inch middling cotton with first considera- 
tion to breaking strength and second to cleanliness of the 
yarn. Carding 120 lbs. in 10 hours and draft on card 


100. Following settings used. 


Feed plate to lickerin 12 
Mote knives (top) 10 
Mote knives (bottom) 7 
Licker-in to cylinder 10 
Back plate to cylinder (top) 17 
Back plate to cylinder (bottom) 34 
Flats to cylinder (back) 12 
Flats to cylinder (center) 10 
Flats to cylinder (front) 10 
Front plate to cylinder (top) 34 
Front plate to cylinder (bottom) 27 
Doffer to cylinder 10 
Doffer comb to doffer 34 
Licker-in screen 17 
Cylinder screen (back ) 34 
Cylinder screen (center) 34 
Cylinder screen (front) 3/16” 


Would also like some expression as to the correct blows 
per inch on two processes pickers on this same work. 
Information. 
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To Knitwear... 


TRADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Brings Established 


Superiority 


Nothing finer can be said of hosiery or underwear—of whatever knit- 
ted construction—than that it is made of Celanese. For to any mer- 
chandise, Celanese brings its high reputation for superiority —a 
reputation won at its inception and maintained throughout the years. 
And your customers will buy with confidence, for Celanese is time- 
tested and nationally known. 


Behind the excellent reputation of this modern synthetic yarn are 
qualities and advantages that are unique. It does not shrink or stretch, 
washes easily and dries rapidly, is unharmed by perspiration, and is 
comfortable to the wearer under all conditions. For bathing suits, 
Celanese is exceptionally excellent, as it is not rotted by sea water. 


While attending the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia, you 
are cordially invited to visit the Celanese exhibit where examples 
of what the leading mills are doing with Celanese are on display. 


Booths: 342-3-4, 368-9-70 


Celanese Corporation of America 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Plant: AMCELLE, near Cumberland, Md. 
PHILADELPHIA— 1046 Public Ledger Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C.—819 Johnston Bldg. 
BOSTON—38 Chauncy St. CHICAGO—318 West Adams St. 
CELANESE COMPANY, INC., 819 Santee St., LOS ANGELES 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by 


the Celanese Corporation of America 
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Established 1848 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Manufacturers of 

Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins | 


Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, 


MERROWING 


—Established 1838— 


will fill your need for 
FLAT BUTTED SEAMS 


to join ends of piece goods prior to process- 
ing—-demanded more and more by converters 
and valuable in your own processing. 


Send for details regarding 


Merrow Styles 60 ABB and 60 D3B 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these and other 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


8 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Puy et 


J. W. Brank has become night overseer of spinning at 
the Wade Manufacturing Company, Wadesboro, N. C. 

E. C. McMillan, of Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 5. C.., 
has accepted a position with the Stonecutter Mills, Spin- 
dale, N. C., and is also expected to manage the baseball 
team. 

P. B. Mayo, of Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
Southern representative for the R. I. Humidifier & Ven- 
tilating Company, of Boston, Mass., who are well known 
manufacturers of air conditioning equipment. 

J. O. Epps, well known mill man who for the past 
year has been a salesman for the Gastonia Brush Com- 
pany, will hereafter make headquarters in Charlotte. 

John A. Law, president of the Saxon Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been elected vice-president of the South 
Carolina Better Business Association, an organization 
formed to promote the use of South Carolina products. 

J. T. Hedrick, Jr., of Lexington, N. C., has been elect- 
ed president of Neely-Travora Mills, York, S. C., suc- 
ceeding his father. E. B. Lowry has been elected vice- 
president and J. E. Johnson continues as manager of 
both plants. 

James T. Wardlaw has resigned as manager of the 
Spartanburg offices of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
to accept an executive position with the Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg. He will be assistant to the president, B. W. 
Montgomery. Mr. Wardlaw has been connected with 
the Lockwood Greene organization for a number of years 
and is widely known in the textile industry. 

A career of almost half a century in the chemical 
manufacturing industry was brought to a close with the 
recent retirement of William A. Hamann, as chairman 
and director of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. Retirement was due to 
a desire to give up active business. The company operates 
plants at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Perth Amboy, N. J., and 
El Monte, Calif., producing a variety of chemical special- 
ties which are used in many industries. 


U $8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Opens Charlotte 
Office 

The U $ Bobbin & Shuttle Co. has established South- 
ern sales headquarters at Charlotte, with offices at 914 
First National Bank Building. L. K. Jordan, sales man- 
ager, will be in charge. The company operates plants at 
Greenville, Johnson City, Monticello, Lawrence and 
Lowell, Mass., and Goffstown, N. H. 


OBITUARY 
ROBERT WOODRUFF VAN TASSELL 


Lindale, Ga.—-Robert Woodruff Van Tassell, mechani- 
cal superintendent of the Lindale plant of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, died suddenly at his home here 
from a heart attack. He was 60 years of age. Mr. Van 
Tassell, who was one of the best known and most highly 
esteemed men in this section, came here in 1912 as 
master mechanic. He was later promoted to mechanical 
superintendent. 

He was a former member of the Governor’s staff and 
was recently made a member of the Floyd County Board 
of Commissioners. He had been prominently identified 
with civic affairs for many years. Officials of the Pepperell 
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company rated him as one of the most efficient men in 
his line in this country. 

He is survived by his widow, three children and two 
sisters. 


PHILIP O. SCHLEUSSNER 


Philip O. Schleussner, 53, first vice-president of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., and an active figure in the drug and chemi- 
cal industry for over 25 years, died recently at his home 
in Stamford, Conn. 

Philip O. Schleussner was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
September 6, 1878. A public school education was fol- 
lowed by a few years of work in the textile industry. His 
next position was with the Heyden Chemical Works, New 
York City. He left this company in 1906 to take charge 
of the Platinum Division of The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., New York. He was then 28 and just 
starting to show some of the ability which in the next 
15 years of association with Roessler & Hasslacher carried 
him to the position of manager of sales for all the com- 
pany’s products. Other advancement followed rapidly. 
In 1923, he was elected secretary and made director of 
the company and in 1928, Mr. Schleussner became first 
vice-president. Along with these activities, Mr. Schleuss- 
ner was an Official and director in other associated com- 
panies of Roessler & Hasslacher. These included the 
Perth Amboy Chemical Works division, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., the Cia Mexicana de Productos Quimicos Roessler 
& Hasslacher, Mexico. He was vice-president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Niacet Chemicals 
Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HENRY CLAY GRATON 


Henry Clay Graton, a founder of and for many years 
treasurer of the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.., 
died at his home in that city on March 20, after a short 
illness due to old age. Mr. Graton was 100 years and 
eight months old and was said to have been the oldest 
industrialist in the country, although not actively engaged 
in business for several years. 

Mr. Graton was born in Leicester, Mass., on July 10, 
1830. He began his long business career at the age of 15 
years by working in a card clothing plant in Worcester. 
At the age of 21 he formed a partnership with Joseph A. 
Knight as Graton & Knight and they purchased the 
belting department of T. K. Earle & Co., and began 
manufacturing in a building which is still standing on 
Grafton street in Worcester. Mr. Knight attended to 
the manufacture of belting and Mr. Graton to the sales. 
They established their own tannery in 1867. In 1872 the 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000. Mr. Knight was elected presi- 
dent ard Mr. Graton treasurer. Three years later the 
capital stock was doubled and the company began send- 
ing out salesmen. In 1893 the capital stock was increas- 
ed to $300,000 and a new four-story building was erect- 
ed. Today the company’s capital and surplus is over 
$5,000,000 and its present plant in Worcester has a total 
floor space of more than 15 acres. In addition the com- 
pany has branch plants in Detroit, Buffalo, Lewiston 
(Me.), and Montreal. 

On July 10, 1930, Mr. Graton celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of his birth by entertainment of his business 
associates and friends. On that occasion he received 
numerous gifts and letters including one from President 
Hoover, wishing him success. He was an honorary trus- 
tee of Boston University. The nearest surviving relatives 
are two nephews and a niece. 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


This interesting booklet 
is yours for the asking 


Every factory owner, manager, superintendent and worker 
should read this exceptionally interesting booklet—* Why 
Cooper Hewitt Light is Better than Daylight.” It explains 
in simple language why this light eliminates glare and 
dark shadows—why you see all objects in your field of 
vision as sharply and clearly as if they were magnified— 
why you feel better and work better under this unusual, 
modern system of industrial illumination. Mailed on re- 
quest—free of cost or obligation. General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Company, 855 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Join us in the General Electric program, broadcast every 
Saturday evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


Why 


COOPER HEWITT 

LIGHT 

is Better than 
DAYLIGHT 


Coupon 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Why Cooper 
Hewitt Light is Better than Daylight.” 


Name__ 


Address. 


4ijia © Vv. L. Ge., 1980 
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Bright Outlook for Textile Industry During 
Spring Months 


Conditions in the textile industry in general are favor- 
able and the prospects are for continued activity during 
the spring months with a relapse during the summer 
months, according to statements made in the current 
issue of The Textile Organon, published by the Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation. 

Commenting upon conditions in the industry in general, 
the review says in part: “Since the first of the year, pro- 
ductive activity in the industry has advanced entirely 
too rapidly to be compatible with demand. It is believed 
that increased stocks of textiles, which we expect to 
appear before long, will frighten the industry into this 
summer relapse. The recent reports of a great demand 
for cotton goods, especially, have convinced even some 
of the less-gullible members of that industry that another 
new era has arrived. Needless to say, the action of the 
greedy in resorting to night work in the mills probably 
has, or will, kill the golden goose which might have come 
to that beleaguered industry. 

‘The rayon business for the first three months of 1931 
may be characterized as a period of increasing activity 
with little or no profit. Low rayon prices since January 
9th have tended to stabilize the market and average daily 
poundage sales of rayon have increased more than season- 
ally from January through February and March. In 
the meantime, production schedules have not been in- 
creased appreciably for the industry as a whole and rayon 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers have been consist- 
ently reduced; we estimate them to amount to around 
18,000,000 at the end of March. The policy of most 
producers in recent months has been to reduce their 
stocks of yarn on hand, rather than produce for the hand- 
to-mouth requirements of the trade. 


‘Rayon sales by American producers for the first 3 
months of 1931 are estimated to be 34 million pounds of 
yarn, an increase of about 25 per cent over the same 
period last year. Production for the same period is esti- 
mated to have amounted to 25,000,000 pounds. Grant- 
ing the reasonableness of these estimates, it will be seen 
that the industry is in a much more favorable position 
today than it was 3 months ago. In fact, there is basis 
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for the belief that the current period of ‘prosperity with 
little or no profiit’ will not long endure. 

“February rayon imports amounted to 168,133 pounds, 
valued at $115,976, or an average price per pound of 
$0.69. For the last five months, rayon imports have 
fluctuated between 100,000 pounds and 200,000 pounds 
per month; further, the average price of the imported 
rayon has declined slowly during the period. We con- 
strue these factors to be an adjustment of imports to 
American market conditions; we expect that the pound- 
age imports will not show much change in the next six 
months and that the average value per pound of these 
imports will tend to decline during that period. 

“With but few, short-lived upturns, the price of raw 
silk has been declining since the third week in January: 
based on crack double extra prices, the January high 
average was $3.10, while the price on March 21st was 
$2.70—$2.80, or an average of $2.75. Over the next few 
months, we anticipate a further decline in raw silk prices, 
perhaps as low as $2.60 based on this number. A price 
of $3.00 or over for silk before the end of the year is 
not expected. This statement is made in view of the 
indicated large cocoon crop for this spring, the fact that 
raw silk stocks in Japan especially remain high, and 
finally, the situation in the domestic silk consuming mar- 
kets where hosiery and broad silks are not expected to 
show any greatly-increased or cyclical consumer demand 
before the end of the year. 

“Cotton prices have declined in the past four weeks 
from an average of 11.35 cents per pound on February 
24th to an average of 10.90 cents per pound on March 
20th, the price having gone as low as 10.75 cents in the 
meantime. We see nothing in the picture to alter our 
last month’s statement that cotton prices are expected 
to fluctuate around the 11 cent level for at least two 
more months.” 


Cotton Goods Production in February 


The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York estimates the froduction of cotton cloth in the 
United States during the month of February, 1931, as 
502,242,000 square yards. This compares with 522,781,- 
O00 square yards in January, 1931, and 582,578,000 
yards in February, 1930. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


| VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 
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THE®KEEVER STARCH 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


sary It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


COMPANY 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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neter, any Thickness, any Length 


N close touch, always, with the problems of textile oper- 
ations, we have made exhaustive study to obtain surfaces 
that are most suitable for the various winding operations. 

Our progress and achievements have won the commendation 

samples | 


of many successful mills and knitting works! Send for 


Sonoco PrRopuctTs COMPANY. 


| ONOCO Cones, Tubes and other Products for Winding 
“all Kinds of Yarns and Cloths, are designed and manu- 
factured particularly for each specific use, by special 
methods and machinery evolved by us to meet the exacting 
» requirements of modern conditions. | Tell us your needs | | 
Mexican Keorescnta 
Cempama de Industria y Comercio, 5. A 
| Mexico D. Mex MAR C. 
Canadian MANUFACTURER 
Hamilton, Or CONES, LUBES, CLOTH-WINDING CORES anv SPOOLS, 
__Baalish Representative | Welvet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc. 
My | | Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng Mills: Hartsville, S.C. Rockingham,N.C. and 


709 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J. 
New England Office: 512 Book Store Bidg., New Bedford, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davin CLARE Managing Editor 


Junrtus M. Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Preference for Union Speakers Indicated 


When the editor of this journal accepted the 
invitation to address the students of Dartmouth 
University, he knew that he would not receive 
any fee and that he would have to pay most of 
his traveling expenses 

The professor in charge of the Department of 
Economics had written that the amount avail- 
able for compensating any speaker was limited 
by the University to $50 which, of course, was 
far less than the expense of the trip from Char- 
lotte to Hanover, N. H. 


The allowance mentioned was satisfactory to 
us but we are now wondering how they manage 
to pay all the expenses of radicals or of those 
who speak in favor of labor unions. 


The week after David Clark made his address, 
Rufus Moseley, one of the Danville, Va., strik- 
ers, was the speaker and while in New York he 
sent the following telegram: 


New York, N. Y., March 18, 1931 
Prof. Malcolm Kier, 


Department of Economics, 
Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Expenses: Fare seventy-one dollars fifty-four cents; 


meals five dollars. Please mail me check Times Square 
Hotel, New York. 


Rurus MOseELey. 
Charge: United Textile Workers of America. 

This would indicate that, in spite of the state- 
ment that $50 was all that could be paid towards 
the expenses of any speaker, Rufus Moseley, an 
advocate of labor unions, was to receive all of 
his expenses. 


It was not anticipated that we would see this 
telegram or know that more than $50 was paid 
towards the expenses of a union labor speaker. 
How we obtained a copy of the telegram is an- 
other story. Our facilities for getting their inside 
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information has always been a puzzle to union 
organizers. 

Admitting the possibility that Rufus Mose- 
ley’s address was worth more than that of David 
Clark, we see in the excess payment another 
challenge to the statement that both sides of 
the labor question are given impartially to 
college students. 


The appointment book in the Department of 
Economics at Dartmouth University, showed 
seven speakers in favor of union labor with only 
one (David Clark) against. 


The above telegram would indicate that 
speakers on the union side have their expenses 
paid where anti-union speakers pay all of their 
expenses in excess of fifty dollars. 

We will await with much interest the explana- 
tion of the payment of the entire expenses of 
Rufus Moseley. 


Less Interest in Home Strikes 


During the strikes at Gastonia, N. C., and 
Marion, N. C., the Philadelphia newspapers lead 
all others in the amount of publicity given. 

During each of these strikes they carried, 
every day, highly colored stories usually with 
large headlines, upon front pages. 


The stories published in the Philadelphia 
papers undoubtedly did much to injure not only 
Gastonia and Marion, but the entire textile in- 
dustry of the South. 


Philadelphia and its surrounding territory now 
has a textile strike which exceeds both Gastonia 
and Marion in the number of people involved 
and in violence and disorders, but its papers have 
given very little space to same. 


They have not the same interest in their own 
labor troubles as they had in those of the South 
and they probably think that too much publicity 
relative to such troubles will injure their section. 

During the present full-fashioned hosiery 
workers’ strike at Philadelphia there has been 
much violence and arrests of union men and 
women by the police have exceeded 2,500. 

The following is an extract from a single day 
report of the strike as published in a New York 
paper: 

Two sisters-in-law were held in $500 bail today for a 
hearing on the charge of attacking two sisters employed 
in the Triple Wear Hosiery Mill. Five men were held 
in $400 bail each on suspicion of having planned an 
attack on non-union hosiery workers who refused to join 
the union. According to the police the men were sup- 
plied with stones, which were found in their auto. 

Four homes of non-union mill workers were smeared 
with paint by alleged striker participants. One of the 
homes was that of Henry Inglehorn, who was arrested 
some weeks ago when he fired a shot to scare off a mob 
which had assembled in front of the house and threatened 
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A well known economist calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the companies 
making the best showing last year were 
those that made liberal expenditures for 
advertising.—Wall Street Journal. 


@ 


his sister, a non-union mill worker, and wounded a man 
in the throng. 

John Dick, an employee of the Gold Seal Mill of 
Harry West, was beaten unconscious by men with black- 
jacks. 

That was a mild and quite day as compared 
to many others since the strike began. 


There have been few headlines or front page 
stories, in fact, comparatively little strike publi- 
city in the Philadelphia papers. 

They have not the same interest in their own 
labor troubles as they had in those of Southern 
textile centers. 


The Decline in Ginghams 


There have been many reports relative to 
ginghams resuming their former position as a 
dress fabric and we hope that they are correct, 
but the downward tendency has been very 
marked. | 

The production of ginghams, according to the 
United States Bureau of Commerce, has been as 
follows: 

Square Yards 


1923 571,664,554 
1925 356,475,999 
1927 290,618,612 
1929 147.359,086 


If gingham did again come into popular favor 
it would find the mills unprepared to meet the 
demand because a large number of gingham 
looms, estimated by some at 50,000 have been 
thrown out of mills since 1923. 


Menchen on Labor Leaders 


When we feel inclined to agree with the dis- 
reputable H. L. Menchen about anything we 
have the feeling that we must be wrong, but in 
a recent article in the Baltimore Sun, Menchen 
characterized labor leaders as follows: 

They are slick and shiny fellows .... They draw 
big salaries, travel incessantly and luxuriously, and are 
first over the top when there is a banquet. 

Having for many years affiliated with and 
supported labor union leaders and organizers, 
Menchen can be considered as having inside in- 
formation about them. 


We, however, have the idea that the above 
statement was inspired by the fact that some 
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labor leader failed to split with him or did not 
pay for some publicity which he furnished. 

We never knew or heard of a professional 
labor leader who was as low down as Menchen. 


Program for Scrapping Autos 


As the cotton manufacturing industry fur- 
nishes a large amount of cotton goods for new 
automobiles they have an interest in the propos- 
ed program for scrapping old machines as out- 
lined in a recent newspaper dispatch. 


Cleveland, March 14.—Progress toward the setting up 
of a systematic nation-wide program for scrapping 3,000,- 
000 automobiles annually was reported by the automobile 
scrapping committee of the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel at the Institute’s convention here. The plan, when 
completed, will be presented to the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Not more than 500,000 auto- 
mobiles are actually scrapped each year, it is estimated 
by Benjamin Schwartz, director general of the Scrap In- 
stitute, although to maintain and stimulate the market for 
new cars at least six times that number should go to the 
scrap heap each year. 


Bill Passed 


A girl in a telegraph office called a North 
Carolina politician on the telephone late at night 
and told him that she was awfully sorry but she 
had a death message for him. He was shocked 
and immediately thought of every friend or rela- 
tive he had, in connection with an automobile ac- 
cident, and told her to go ahead and read the 
message, and this is what she read to him: 
‘From Raleigh; Bill passed at 9:45 tonight.” 

It was from a legislator and referred to a bill 
in which the politician was interested. 

There is one death message which everyone 
in North Carolina and South Carolina would like 
to receive and that is ‘1931 Legislature passed 
out tonight.” 

We realize that they have serious and difficult 
problems to settle but both have taken more 
than a reasonable time for consideration. 


Amoskeag Advertises for Mill Workers 


It is with much interest that we notice the 
following newspaper dispatch from Manchester, 
N. H.: 

Manchester, N. H., March 26.—For the first time in 
several years Amoskeag Manufacturing Company has 
been forced to advertise for help. Since the start of the 
textile slump the company has had an oversupply of 
experienced hands on its books awaiting employment. 

A later dispatch stated that they had no 
trouble in getting all the operatives needed, but 
the fact that they did advertise for mill workers, 
would indicate that they had booked consider- 
able business. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Kincsport, TENN.—The Borden Mills, it is announced 
by Betram H. Borden, will discontinue all night opera- 
tions. The mill has adopted a day shift basis of 55 hours 
per week. 

AnpERsON, S. C.——The Appleton Mills announce offi- 
cially that an extensive construction program is in pro- 
cess. Contracts reaching from $150,000 to $175,000 are to 
be awarded next week for improvements and repairs. 
Bids are being received by }. E. Sirrmine & Co., mill engi- 
neers and architects, Greenville, S. C. 


Rock Hirt, S. C——The Cutter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of denims, hickory stripes, pin 
checks and pin stripes, is operating on a full daytime 
schedule, it is reported here, but is not operating nights. 
This plant is reported working one shift of operatives 
around the noon hour. 


Rock Hirt, 8. C.—The Rock Hill Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. is now operating on a full day and night time 
schedule, it is reported here. Over 5,000,000 yards of 
cloth are reported to have been printed during the past 
month. 


manufacturer of women’s house dresses and smocks, has 
begun installation of machinery at its factory here. The 
firm will manufacture “Sally Be Maid” dresses, smocks 
and aprons. Plant operations are expected to be under 
way next week. 

Murpuy, N. C.—The changes in the organization of 
the Nu-Fashion Hosiery Mills, as reported last week, 
were brought about when G. T. Whitlock sold his interest 
to a group of business men who plan to put the mill back 
in operation. The names of the new owners have not 
been announced. 

York, S$. C.—As the result of a re-organization of the 
Neely and Travora Cotton Mills of York, J. T. Hen- 
dricks, Jr., of Lexington, N. C., was chosen president, 
succeeding his father; E. B. Lowry, vice-president, and 
]. E. Johnson, manager of both mills. 


GREENSBORO. N. C.—Decision to construct bathrooms 
and install toilets and kitchen sinks in all homes in the 


five Cone mill villages has been reached, according to 


Herman Cone, treasurer of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company. The cost of this project, together with the 
big sewer installation program in these villages recently 
announced, is estimated at $200,000 or more. 

On February 10 the Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which owns and operates the Cone mills, known 
as Proximity, Proximity Print Works, White Oak and 
Revolution, awarded to Tucker & Laxton, of Charlotte, 
contract for construction of sewer lines connecting the 
houses in the five Cone mill villages with the outfall and 
sewage disposal plant operated by the city on North 
Buffalo creek; These communities are Proximity, Prox- 
imity Print Works, White Oak, Revolution and East 
White Oak. 

The program providing for installation of toilets and 
kitchen sinks as announced applies to approximately 
1,500 residences in the Cone mill communities. 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
i | 
| 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


GASTONIA, N. ~The Winget Yarn Mills are now 
operating a full day shift, five days per week. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—-The Loray Mill of the Manville- 

Jenckes Company here, which has operated for months 
on a heavily curtailed schedule, is now operating on a 
five and one-half day daylight schedule, with about 50 
per cent capacity in operation. The increased activity 
of the mill has necessitated recall of scores of employees 
who had moved away during the period of curtailment. 
Indications are that the mill will be operating on a normal 
schedule before many weeks. 
At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Blackstone Chamber of Commerce, 
W. Moncure Gravatt, representing the Virginia Public 
Service Company, made an offer for the Klotz Silk Mill, 
which has been in the hands of the receivers since last 
summer. Other offers also have beeen made, and it has 
been deemed wise to hold a mass meeting of the citizens 
of Blackstone, March 31 to sound public sentiment. The 
stockholders and the citizens of the town are exceedingly 
anxious that this property be. disposed of and that the 
mill will start to work at as early a date as possible. 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


SPRINGFIED, TENN.—A reorganization is in progress 
at the plant of the Springfield Woolen Mills. J. J. Pearce 
has resigned because he could not acclimatize himself to 
his environment here, and he is reported succeeded by 
Mr. Board, who will take over duties relinquished by his 
predecessor. 

The mills are accounted in satisfactory financial con- 
dition with $100,000 of available funds immediately at 
their command in addition to raw materials sufficient to 
take care of an appreciable amount of blanket business. 
Whatever changes are involved include those that will 
add materially to the efficiency of the plant to permit 
it to take its proper place in an admittedly highly com- 
petitive market. 

The situation last year developed none too satisfactory 
for the company, which was largely accounted for by gen- 
eral economic conditions. There is the definite under- 
standing that the present season will find it ready to run 
on account of constructive changes in management. 


East Potnt, Ga.—The bondholders of the Oak Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturer of knit underwear and 
outerwear, have petitioned the Fulton Superior Court 
to appoint the Trust Company of Georgia corporate trus- 
tee of the company with power to foreclose on the assets 
of the company. Judge Virlyn B. Moore, to whom the 
petition was presented, has set April 4 as the date for 
the hearing. Petitioners allege that the Bank of Ten- 
nessee, holder of the principal deposits of the Oak Manu- 
facturing Company, has failed, and consequently did not 
pay interest on December bond notes. It further alleged 
that the First National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., trustee 
for the Oak Manufacturing Company, has consolidated 
with the American National Bank of Nashville, and 
now operating under the charter of the latter institution. 
Bonds amounting to $350,000 were floated by the East 
Point Manufacturing Company about three years ago and 
had paid interest reguarly until the failure of the Bank 
of Tennessee and the Caldwell Company. 
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This type of Belting is recommended for un- 


Lions of steam, hot water, oil, dilute 


acids or alkalies. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
302 E. Sixth Street 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


BELTING | 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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AKTIVIN-S gives a Smoother, 


VIN- 


US. PAT. OFF 


Soluble starch prepared with 


Rounder yarn 


If you add AKTIVIN-S 
starch with the usual 


S to any kind of 
proportion of 


water, you will have, upon boiling, a 
“soluble starch” that not only pene- 
trates surprisingly well, but also 


covers the yarn evenly. 


These two points combined, assure an 
excellent loom performance, while the 
dusting off in weaving is almost 
eliminated. 

Please write for a booklet describing 
in detail the nature and _ special 
advantages of AKTIVIN-S, also giv- 
ing instructions for its use. 


[THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION | S” 


50 Union Square 


New York City 


Exclusive 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1003 West Trade St.. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 
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GAFFNEY, S. C.—Alfred Moore, president and treas- 
urer of the Jackson Mills, Wellford, in Spartanburg 
County, with associates have purchased the plant of the 
bankrupt Globe Manufacturing Company, a yarn mill 
equipped with 6,120 spindles, the trustee of the property, 
Henry C. Moore, announces. The purchase price was 
$20,100. Plans of the purchasers have not been an- 
nounced. 


Mr. Moore is former president of the Gaffney Manufac- 
turing Company and the Tucapau Mills in Spartanburg 
County and the Lockhart Mills at Lockhart, S. C. 

The Globe is one of three mills which went into bank- 
ruptcy last year following the closing of the First Nation- 
al Bank and the American State Bank of Gaffney, S. C. 
The others were the Blacksburg Spinning Mill and the 
Bowling Green Spinning Mill. The plant was offered 
for sale last July, and a bid for $20,000 offered by W. K. 
Gunter, Gaffney textile official, was rejected. At a sub- 
sequent auction sale, duly advertised, no bids were re- 
ceived and the trustee was directed by the court to nego- 
tiate for its disposition at private sale. In Federal Court 
at Rock Hill last week it was testified that the Globe 
Mills sold for approximately $254,000 some six or seven 
years ago. 


Plans for American Association Meeting 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association will be held at the 
Bon Air-Vanderbilt Hotel, Augusta, Ga., Friday and 
Saturday, April 24th and 25th. 

The board of government will have its regular pre- 
convention meeting on the evening of April 23rd, at which 
time all regular and special subjects coming before it will 
be considered. 

Speaking of the coming meeting, Secretary McLaurine 
says: 

“The president and the officers of the Association are 
very desirous of having a large attendance. For this 
reason a central location such as Augusta was chosen, a 
large hotel such as the Bon Air-Vanderbilt, commodious, 
with spacious galleries and large rotundas and reception 
rooms. 

“The great golf courses of Augusta are available for 
those who want to play golf. | 

“The Magnolia Gardens will be in full blossom for 
those who want to go over to Charleston to visit them. 

‘The manufacturers have been having some strenuous 
days so we are rather insisting that everyone shall come 
and relax. 

“The key-note of the convention is ‘The Southern 
Cotton Farmer, or the Producer of Our Raw Materials.’ 

“Some very attractive and outstanding speakers are 
being secured, 
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“Several phases of the inter-dependence of the cotton 
producer and the cotton manufacturer will be discussed. 

“Tf you have not made your reservation will you please 
write immediately to the Bon Air-Vanderbilt Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga., indicating the time you will arrive, or if 
you prefer, notify this office and we will make reserva- 
tions for your. 


Wickwire Spencer to Continue Card 
Clothing Production 


Rumors that have been somewhat freely circulated to 
the effect that Wickwire Spencer Steel Company would 
no longer continue to produce Wissco card clothing after 
six months have been set at rest by officials of the com- 
pany. 

Upenm.inguiry to the company, it is learned that there 
is no foundation for these reports and that Wickwire 
Spencer will continue to produce their well known line of 
card clothing. 


Efficient Ventilation—Promotes Efficiency 

That inherent human desire to “get out into the coun- 
try” is largely a desire for fresh air and sunshine. The 
employes in factories and mills, large and small, may not 
always be able to work in the sunshine but they can 
enjoy the sun-laden fresh air where application of modern 
ventilation methods is made. Scores of instances in almost 
every conceivable manufacturing industry could be cited 
to prove that an abundance of fresh air is an exhilirator 
of production and a vital factor in the health and effi- 
ciency of employes. In the vast majority of mills and 
factories, ventilation is, or should be, as necessary as the 
plant itself. 

Individual treatment of industrial ventilation problems 
is the rule but in this particular textile mill section, the 
methods of obtaining correct ventilation in one may well 
be applied to the majority. 

It is recognized that a proper amount of humidity in 
the air is essential in textile mill manufacturing processes 
but instead of running close to the line and making pro- 
vision for just enough moisture, why not consider over- 
sized humidifying systems which would permit the proper 
consideration of the ventilation side of the case? Foul, 
stale air—damp or dry—is the result where little or no 
means are provided for the intake of fresh air.and its 
expulsion after circulation. 

Then again, it must be recognized that delicate machin- 
ery is affected by too quick a change in temperature. This 
problem can be overcome by using roof ventilators of pre- 
determined exhaustive capabilities which would insure 
against contraction of machine parts. One complete 
change of air per hour would be slow and gradual enough 
to guard against this possibility, yet it would go a long 
way toward creating more comfortable and efficient at- 
mospheric conditions for employes. 

The human element is sadly neglected in too many 
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cases, whereas a reversal of this policy could easily mean 
a substantial gain in production of better products, few- 
er accidents, better health,—in fact a general all around 
increase in efficiency.—Allen C. Provost, engineer. 


Hunter Sales Show 20 Per Cent Increase 

“The market is moving along in a perfectly normal 
manner,’ according to the weekly market letter of the 
Hunter Manufacturing Company. “A little quieting 
down just before Easter is usual, but our sales this week 
are larger than they were last week by almost 20 per 
cent. Gray goods, fine and fancy goods and towels each 
showed gains. There was some particularly heavy buy- 
ing of 38*%2-inch 64-60s for May-June-July delivery dur- 
ing the week. 

“Print cloth stocks continue to decline and this week’s 
figures show a new low—less than two weeks’ production 
of all print cloth yarn fabrics on hand, with unfilled or- 
ders of about eight weeks’ production. Print cloth prices 
have remained steady to firm with continued tightness for 
early deliveries, which is certain to remain a feature of 
the situation for some time to come. 

“We read of increased activities in New England mills, 
but Southern print cloth production still shows a curtail- 
ment of fully 35 per cent against an average of about 20 
per cent for the first quarter of 1930. 

“Increase in operations since the middle of November 
has been negligible. Continued delay in improvement in 
demand for narrow sheetings and drills makes further 
increased production in that quarter unwarranted and un- 
sound. That the great activity in the print cloth market 
has not carried sheetings and drills along with it, has been 
a surprise to a great many, but we believe it only a ques- 
tion of time before this improvement sets in. In the 
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meantime, sheeting prices are steady and sheeting stocks 
are reduced slightly from week to week. 

“It would not be surprising to see the market become 
a little more active again by the middle of April. 

“The Federal Reserve Bank of New York reports that 
for this district all reporting department stores showed a 
decrease in net sales for February as compared with 
February, 1930, amounting to 6.0 per cent, while stocks 
at the end of the month showed a decrease of 11.5 per 
cent. Cotton goods showed less than the average de- 
crease, namely, 5.6 per cent, and considerably more than 
the average decrease in stock on hand, namely, 15.8 per 
cent. 


Carders Meeting April 10th 


The program for the meeting of the Carders Division 
of the Southern Textile Association at Anderson, S. C.., 
on April 10th is being prepared, and a very interesting 
meeting is expected. The morning session will be called 
to order at 10 o'clock in the Court House in Anderson. 
The original plan to hold the meeting at the John C. 
Calhoun Hotel having been abandoned. 


J. Q. Corn, chairman of the Division will preside. 


Fine Goods Situation Much Brighter 


The fine goods division of the cotton industry, whose 
product is largely used for dress goods, shirtings, under- 
wear and drapery fabrics, has experienced a remarkably 
heavy demand during the past ten weeks, according to 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. The volume of sales has been at the rate of 165 
per cent of production and goods billed to customers 136 
per cent of production. 
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Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders 
in your modernization 
program! 


“The Textile industry is stepping 
out.” 
More and more textile mills are | 
adopting modern equipment—mod- | | 
ern methods. Eclipse Bobbin Hold- | | 
ers fit right into such plans. They | | 
replace ‘“‘out of date’ wooden skew- | 
ers. They improve the quality of | 
the yarn. 
With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on 
your creel boards, lint and fly can’t 
accumulate cleaning is simpler. | 
Yarn or roving is not strained. | 
These Ball Bearing Holders are | 
rigidly fixed to the top of the creel | 
board—bottomis are free and clear. | 
They’re quickly installed — easily 
bolted through skewer 
holes in the frame. Give 
them a trial—they belong 
in all modernization pro- 
grams. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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Booklet on C. & K. Worsted Looms 


To describe its new high speed worsted loom, Cromp- 


| ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., has pub- 


| 


lished one of the most attractive booklets of the year. 
Utilizing a combination of aluminum, red and black inks, 
the company has set a high standard for publicity work 
of this character. From standpoint of typographical art, 
the booklet is remarkably effective. 

The new worsted loom is fully described in the 24- 
page folder, which ts beautifully illustrated throughout, 
showing both assembled and detailed views of the new 
loom. Because of the many new features of the loom 
and the artistic excellence of production, the booklet is 
attracting unusual attention. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings for Draper Looms 


Much interest is being shown in the recent announce- 
ment that Draper model E cotton looms and the new 
Draper model X can be equipped with Hyatt roller bear- 
ings at all important bearing position, such as the crank 
shaft, bottom shaft and rocker shaft. 

The adoption of roller bearings is being cited as a long 
step forward in cotton loom design that is expected to 
materially help the textile manufacturer to cut his weav- 
ing costs. This saving is accomplished in several ways 
other than power saving. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Company points out the 
following reasons for greater economy in the bearing 
equipped looms: 

“First, by decrease in maintenance costs, because 
greasing is necessary but once in every three months. 
Due to smoother loom operation increasing the number 


of picks 6 to 12 per minute are possible. There being 


no discernible bearing wear over a long period of time, 
shafts are kept in perfect alignment, eliminating back 
lash in gears; reducing shocks and jars that break the 
warp. Hence greater yardage production should be had 
daily. 

‘The bearings being encased in sealed housings, cannot 
throw oil, nor will oil be blown over the loom or those 
surrounding it when the looms are cleaned of the ‘fly,’ 
clean looms, clean floors and spotless cloth are the results. 
Due to the shock absorbing qualities of the roller bearings 
fewer repair parts are required over a long period of 
years. 

“These advantages, plus the saving of power which is 
always noticeable when roller bearings are substituted for 
plain bearings, warrant careful investigation by mill men. 

“Roller bearings on looms are not new, nor are they 
an experiment, as they have been giving complete satis- 
faction on the majority of silk looms sold during the 
past twelve years.” 

More complete information can be had by writing the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, at Harrison, N. J., or 
direct to their Southern representative, George H. 
Woolley, 601 E. Morehead street, Charlotte, N. C. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 
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ONESTLY tanned, properly 
finished, and carefully ap- 


plied sheepskin has been the one 
reliable top roll covering for more 
than a hundred years. The experi- 


menting was all finished a century 
azo. about the time Great-Grand- 
father Gill was learning the busi- 
ness. Since then the Gills for three 
more generations have specialized 
in the manufacture of Roller 
Leather. 


Gilleather yields more perfect 
cots per skin, and each eet gives 
longer service. When properly ap- 
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GILL LEATHER co. 
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Roller Leather you can depend on 


satin-smooth, tough, resilient, firm 


plied they do not turn on the rolls 
or split; do not flute, rough-up or 
harden, You get even yarn, fewer 
breaks,—-better production and 
better profits for owner and oper- 
ative. 


Let us send samples for you to 


test. You will be convinced that 
‘after all, nothing takes the place 
of Leather’’—Gilleather. 


Representatives 
Gastonia, N. ©.: Hamner & Kirby 
Creenville, 5. C.: Ralph Gossett 
904 Woodside Building 
Griffin, Ga.: Belton C. Plowden 
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Bessemer Concern Loser in 
Lawsuit 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Clinton 
Mills, suing the American Metal and 
Waste Company of Bessemer City for 
damages allegedly accruing from 
breach of contract have been award- 
ed $3,042.35 in Civil Court here. 


Consolidated Shows Loss 


The Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion and the Consolidated Selling Co.., 
Inc., for the fiscal period from De- 
cember 28, 1929, to January 3, 1931 
report a net loss of $2,411,199 after 
all charges, including dividend on the 
first preferred stock of the latter 
company, compared with a net loss 
of $926,869, after all charges, re- 
ported for the year ended December 
28, 1929. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLachlien Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Sale 
properties are being 

at private bids to be 
undersigned at Lowell, 
N. C. on or before 12 o'clock M., on April 
24. 1931, or, if no private bid accepted, 
the properties will be sold, separately, at 
public auction at 12 o'clock M., on May 
ll, 1931, at the courthouse door, Gastonia, 
i 


Mill Properties For 


The 
offered, 
received 
N 


following 
separately, 
by the 


Peerless Manufacturing Company 


A balanced unit of fifteen thousand one 
hundred and twenty producing spindles 
on fine combed yarns Mill village con- 
sists of forty-four houses, warehouses, 
etc., and approximately forty-five acres 
of land 


Lowell Cotton Mills 


Three Units Number one, ninety-two 
hundred and sixteen producing spindles; 
Number two, fourteen thousand three 
hundred and four producing spindles: and 
Number three, eleven thousand and seven- 
ty-two producing spindles; all balanced 
and on fine combed yarns Mill villages 


consist of one hundred sixty-two houses. 

warehouses, et and approximately one 

hundred sixty-three acres of land 
(Certified or cashier's check for Five 


Thousand Dollars, payable to order of W 


Balthis, Receiver, must accompany 
each private bid for the Peerless proper- 
ties and each private bid for the Lowell 
properties and in the event of publi 


sale of either, such check must be deliver- 
ed by the highest bidder to the Receiver 
immediately, otherwise such property will 
be resold by the Receiver at once All 


bids, private or public, subject to accept- 
ance or rejection by the court Further 
details will be furnished by the Receiver 


on request 
W. L. Balthis, Receiver of Peerless Mfg. 


W. L. Balthis, Receiver 
ilis. 


of Lowell Cotton 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Practical Mill Sampling of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the sampling tests should be made. This depends entirely 
on the circumstances prevailing at any mill. Where new 
marks are constantly being tried, samples are a very 
common occurrence, and it may be that one or more 
samples are always in some stage of the process. On the 
other hand, even where the same marks are always used, 
it is sometimes the practice to test each lot of cotton as 
it arrives at the mill. Where numerous different qualities 
are worked it is often part of the weekly routine to run 
a sample of certain quality each week, so that each quali- 
ty is tested regularly. When the amount of blowing room 
machinery and cards is such that no difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting the required amount of laps or sliver for 
spinning production, then samples can be run through 
at any time when required, the only trouble in this case 
being that incurred by the cleaning out of the machines, 
and the time lost is of no great concern. 

Quite different conditions, however, appertain where 
it is essential that every machine in the blowing room, 
and every card, should run every available minute in 
order to produce the amount required to keep the spin- 
ning spindles running. In this case the time lost in pre- 
paring for, and running through, a sample, with the con- 
sequent dislocation of work, becomes a serious problem. 
Under these circumstances it is absolutely essential that 
disturbances and loss of time should be reduced to a 
minimum. With this object in view it is advisable to 
put samples through either first thing on Monday morn- 
ing or at week end when the week’s production is finished. 
The former is the better method, where no difficulty .is 
experienced in starting up the machinery after a week 
end’s stoppage. In both cases the machines will be 
cleaned out ready for the sample in the normal weekly 
cleaning, so that no special cleaning will be necessary. 
In the latter case the laps will have to stand over the 
week end prior to being run through the card; but it is 
a good time to adopt if any trouble may be expected 
in starting up the machines, because when some misfor- 
tunes occurs to the machines in the middle of a sample 
the work done is wasted. 

Use MACHINE 

To ensure a better possibility of accuracy in compari- 
son, it is advisable that all tests should be put through the 
same machines. 

The treatment must be standard and impartial, and an 
open mind kept as to the results. There is no doubt that 
if any desired result is required this can be definitely 
obtained. Such results are of no value. It must also 
be remembered that after testing any single mark, which 
is afterwards incorporated with others to form a mixing, 
its conduct may be quite different when running along 
with the others from running as a single unit. As the 
sampling is a single experiment, the results are not con- 
clusive, but read in conjunction with the records it should 
be a fair reflection of the cotton. 

When the samples are being further run through to 
make bobbins from which spinning samples can be obtain- 
ed, it becomes necessary to make the bobbins as near the 
normal hank as possible, in order to spin them success- 
fully under the general working conditions. If a small 
sampling plants is available it becomes a simple matter 
to obtain the required or standard hank; or if only one 
spare frame is handy, no matter whether it is slubber, 
intermediate, or rover, the difficulties are enormously re- 
duced, as the pinion and other wheels can be quite easily 
changed to compensate for any discrepancies present. 
Where the samples have to be run through the whole of 
the processes in the normal course of things, then the pre- 
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JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON >» NEW JERSEY 


AKRON 


Leather Belting 
Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Seydel-Woolley 
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THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


In a Traveler Emergency 


phone or write our nearest office Over 7000 different styles 
and sizes of those exceptional Victors in stock. If you haven't 


et learned how good Victors are, send a postal card today 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. 8. CARTER 
Room 616, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey Carter ....@astonia, N. C. 
N. H. Thomas N. C. 
BS. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
+ | product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
{TEXTILE MILLS) for Traveling Men,” and 
| Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


CLARK & 


Current Edition: January, 1931 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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caution of obtaining the laps as near normal as possible 
will be of great value. Any compensation required will 
have to be made at the drawing frame, and it is will be 
clearly understood that if the variation from the stand- 
ard weight is of any amount, the standard weight running 
through the draw frame at the same time will deviate 
from the standard to the same amount either above or 
below, unless the sample is run through the whole of the 
deliveries, which is not often possible or desirable. If 
the weight is still incorrect after passing the drawing 
frames, then nothing further can be done to remedy 
this, and it will have to run the normal course, being left 
to chance as to what results will be obtained in the spin- 
ning process. Under these circumstances, however, it be- 
comes impossible to compare any sample satisfactorily. 

After the drawing frame the interference to the routine 
work of the card room becomes very small, providing the 
sample being tested is composed of a mark or marks of 
cotton the same as or similar to those being worked. 
Where this does not apply, great care is necessary to pre- 
vent excessive dislocation due to any unusual properties 
present, and it will be quite apparent that no alteration 
can be made to a whole frame with regard to twist, roller 
settings, winding, and such like, to accommodate a small 
sample, consequently the results ultimately obtained may 
not be a fair reflection of what could be obtained had 
more suitable conditions prevailed. Such things as these 
must be left entirely to the discretion of the sampler, and 
the results obtained used to the best advantage to suit the 
object which was in’ view when making the test. 

As regards the yarn testing, if the sampling is carried 
so far the usual mill methods are available. If the counts 
that can be obtained are not the same on each occasion 
a comparison may be made by using the numbers obtain- 
ed by multiplying the count by the strength in pounds if 
the twist constant is the same for the different counts. 
Other results are irregularity of count and strength, which 
may be calculated for comparison by getting the average 
(sub mean) of the differences of all the test results less 
the average (mean) of all the results, and expressing the 
difference as a percentage. 

mean—sub-mean 
Irregularity 100%. 
mean 

The evenness of appearance may also be estimated in 
grades—e.g., aS very even, even, fairly even, uneven, and 
very uneven—and similarly with color and cleanliness. 
Neps may be counted on samples. The moisture content 
and atmosphere humidity should again be borne in mind, 
as yarn direct from the spindle will usually be 3 to 5 
per cent lighter and 4 to 6 per cent weaker than properly 
conditioned yarn. Behavior in process may also be test- 
ed, as by making a time test of the number of yarn break- 
ages in spinning. What can be done depends on the time 
and attention available. In all cases it is better to carry 
out the sampling as a standard routine opertion, which 
always facilitates the work, and it can be done in con- 
junction with routine spinning mill testing.—Textile Man- 
ufacturer of England. 


Modern Methods Demand Modern Men 
(Continued from Page 14) 


changes might effect. He works not from memory, but 
with a scientific background. The superintendent or 
overseer who does not have this latter ability is sitting in 
an uncertain seat. His days are numbered. To use the 
language of the old industrial philosopher: ‘‘We have to 
fight like the dickens to stay where we are,’ so progress 
means fighting even stronger than that. 


We also Manufacture 
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HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
give you HIGH EVAPORATION with LOW POWER CONSUMPTION 


High evaporation, even at high humidities and when 
heads are not clean, is accomplished by ParkSpray High 
Duty Humidifiers. Two exclusive patented features of 
these humidifiers make this possible. @ Outside draft 
of air carries spray away from head in a flat horizontal 
blanket. No moisture-laden air rises to be caught in 
draft of fan and sent back into the humidifier. No 


heavy drops of free moisture fall to wet down ma- 


chinery. How this is accomplished is shown by phantom 
view above. @ ParkSpray Nozzles break up the spray 
into very fine particles. These are easily held up by the 
air until they are entirely evaporated. Furthermore, a 
lot of fine particles of water presenta large area of con- 
tact to the air and evaporate more rapidly. @ Because 
of the high efficiency of the fixed nozzles used in Park- 


Spray High Duty Humidifiers, little power is required. 


Parks -~-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Canada: Parks-Cramer Westaway Co.. Lid... Main and MeNab, Hamilton, Ont.; 455 Craig West, Montreal, 
CHINA Elbrook, Inc.. Shanghai: Pekin: Tiensten Gaeeat Inetanp: Cook & Manchester, Led.. 18, 
Exchange Street, Manchester, England. Continentat Evraore: Compagnie Ingersoll-Rand, Paris. France. 
Ingersoll-Rand (of India) Ltd., Bombay, Caleutta. Mexico: Sr. Don Fernando Caraves, Apartado 1100, Mexico City. 


ADEQUATE HUMIDITY — ACCURATELY CONTROLLED 
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High Evaporation \ = Ja , Maximum Air Circulation 
Low Power Consumption a" Heavy, Strong Construction 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


— 


_Spinner 


a Master Mechanic 


Recent 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Offers Many Attractive Reduced Round Trip 
Excursion Fares for Easter Holidays and 
Spring Vacations 


EASTER EXCURSION FARES—APRIL, 1931 
Round Trip Easter Excursion Fares on sale to many points 
in the Southeastern States. ONE FARE PLUS $1.00 FOR 
THE ROUND TRIP. DATES OF SALE APRIL Ist, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th. LIMIT 15 DAYS FROM DATE OF SALE. 


WEEK END EXCURSION FARES 
Round Trip Week End Excursion Fares on sale to many 
points in the Southeastern States. Tickets on sale on each 
Friday, Saturday and forenoon trains Sundays March 27th 
to October 25th, 1931. One Fare plus 1/5 fare for the 
round trip. Limit midnight following Tuesday. (Minimum 
Excursion fare 50 cents.) 


SUNDAY EXCURSION FARES 

Effective Sunday, March 29th to Sunday, October 25th, 
1931 the Southern Railway will sell Sunday Excursion 
tickets between all stations on the Southern Railway Lines 
where the oneway fares is not less than 13 cents nor more 
than $3.60 on basis approximately one cent (.1) per mile 
in each direction for the round trip tickets on sale Sunday 
morning trains scheduled to leave prior to noon limit re- 
turning to starting point prior to midnight date of sale. 
(Tickets good in Coaches only.) 
VISIT THE BEAUTIFULLY MAGNOLIA AND 

MIDDLETON GARDENS, CHARLESTON, §S. C. 


Greatly reduced round trip excursion fares to Charleston, 
S. C., round trip fare from 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. $7.00 


Dates of sale March 27th and 28th and April 3rd, and 4th, 
1931 limit midnight Wednesday following date of sale. 
Round trip fares on sale one fare plus % fare for the 
round trip March 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
31st, April Ist, 2nd, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 16th, 17th and 
18th, limit 7 days from date of sale. 


Ask Ticket Agents. 
R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Textile Industry Undertakes Reform 
(Continued from Page 7) 


has registered its approval and the same is true as to the 
National League of Women Voters. I am glad to add 
that the National Consumers’ League has given its un- 
qualified support. 


The outcome has been that we are able to show con- 
formity to the movement of 83 per cent of the cotton 
textile industry including 79 per cent of the night runners 
and we expect to see those percentages increase. It is 
an interesting thing that those in the industry who have 
opposed this reform have frequently sought to justify 
their position on the ground that the elimination of night 
work for women and minors would reduce employment 
and therefore would be contrary to the general interest. 
This is a most fallacious argument. Practically the same 
amount of cotton goods will be manufactured whichever 
way this question is decided because all goods will be 
manufactured which the demand will take and in the 
long run no more than that amount will be manufactured. 
Consequently the total amount of employment will not 
be adversely affected.....But. the regularity and stability 
of employment will be distinctly promoted by anything 
which works in the direction of avoiding temporary over- 
production because whenever there is overproduction 
there is enforced curtailment at some seasons which pro- 
duces irregular and spasmodic changes in the amount. of 
employment that can be afforded. Since the adoption 
of this reform will not reduce the total amount of em- 
ployment and on the other hand is calculated to stabilize 


employment, its desirability in the general public interest 


is perfectly obvious. 

It has also been mistakenly urged in some quarters that 
this movement is a blow at the independence and oppor- 
tunities of women. I think the almost universal support 
for the plan is very striking proof that it is in the interest 
of women rather than against them. But coming down 
to the precise situation in this industry, I believe the 
true view is that the elimination of women from the night 
shift is going to diminish very greatly the amount of night 
operation and bring about a much greater proportion of 
day operation so that the general net effect is going to be 
that in place of night work for women under less favor- 
able conditions from every humanitarian standpoint, 
including the very important element of much greater 
regularity of employment. 

Of course any broad reform movement brings to light 
more or less inconvenience or dislocation of existing ar- 
rangements in some instances. A particular mill manager 
can make a very plausible argument that his employment 
of labor may not be as great if he adopts a reform of this 
character. But what he overlooks is that the employment 
for the industry as a whole, even in his own region, will 
be as great and under more favorable conditions. Under 
the influence of such an employer it is entirely possible 
that even his women employees who are in the habit of 
working at night will appear as opponents of this pro- 
posal. No reform movement could ever succeed if it had 
to be postponed until every individual objection of this 
character could be eliminated. But I am glad to say 
that in the cotton textile industry, despite individual 
opposition and obstruction of this character, the support 
for this voluntary movement has been so widespread as 
to give it a most encouraging and hopeful start. I believe 
that even those who are now opposing it will gradually 
realize that support of the plan will be to their advantage. 
I do not believe this industry will move backward. It 
has taken a forward step of vital importance and will 
keep going in the right direction. 


‘ 
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PIONEER EXTERMINATORS IN THE SOUTH 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


RATS 
ROACHES 


VERMIN 
EXTERMINATED 


BY MODERN AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


General Fumigating 


FREE 


Inspection of Your Mill Buildings and Authentic Information 
About 


TERMITES 


(WHITE OR FLYING ANTS) 


Damage to flooring and woodwork in buildings which inhabit this section of the country. 
heretofore has been attributed to wood rot and Communicate with our nearest office and we will 
other diseases, however, it is a known fact that this gladly inspect your buildings without cost or obli- 
damage has been caused by subterranean Termites gation. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICES FOR NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 


1204 Independence Building Charlotte, N. C. 


WRITE OR CALL NEAREST OFFICE FOR INFORMATION 


Richmond, Va., Greensboro, N. C., Charlotte, N. C., Jacksonville, Fla.. New Orleans, La., Little Rock, Ark., Knoxville. 
Tenn., Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Savannah, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., Macon, Ga., Birmingham, 
Ala., Mobile, Ala. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Ustablished 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Actual business done in cotton goods last 
week was somewhat less, but the market continued over 
a very good basis. In spite of a smaller sales volume the 
Statistical position of the mills has not weakened. In 
gray goods, there seems little likelihood that even a period 
of much smaller sales would adversely affect prices be- 
cause stocks are being kept at low levels. There is a 
marked scarcity of some of the print cloth numbers for 
quick delivery. The mills are well under orders of some 
weeks ahead and it is reasonable to expect that further 
good buying will develop before current orders are filled. 
Fine goods markets continued to show strength. Mills 
are not operating more than 60 per cent capacity and the 
continued curtailment is steadily building a better market. 
Stocks or fine goods are estimated to be smaller than in 
years and mills should be able to get increasingly better 
profit margins. 

A better demand for print cloths was evident at the 
close of the sales of small lots for prompt shipment were 
active on Friday and Saturday. Sheetings continued 
quiet and most business was of a filling-in character. 
Drills and twills sold in a limited way. A fair amount of 
business in carded broadcloths was reported. 

While recent business in fine cottons have been largely 
confined to the nearer positions, it was stated that a 
number of converters had shown interest under recent 
date in contracts for lawns, voiles, and other goods run- 
ning into the summer months. Mills have in most in- 
stances adopted a firm position with regard to these 
goods, and are generally asking considerably higher prices 
than those at which contracts currently running were 
placed. 

While there are many reports of increasing tire pro- 
duction, the market for tire fabrics is still very unsatis- 
factory. 

Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 414 
Gray goods, 38™%-in., 64x60s SY, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 7 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 6 
Tickings, 8-ounce 15 al9% 
Denims 12 
Standard prints 7 
Dress ginghams 12%al3% 
Staple ginghams 8 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


= 
| 
| 
| 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


YARN MARKET 


rere 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was only a moderate amount Last Longer, Make Stronger 
of business in yarns last week. Most spinners reported a tara, Run reserve 
SPINNING RING The greatest 
quiet trade, a condition that has existed for the past epeverneds entetinn the abbnisins 
several weeks. Few yarn consumers were willing to place room since the advent of the HIGH 
orders for more than small supplies. The weaker cotton SPEED SPINDLE. 
market caused further hesitancy among buyers and there Manufactured only by the 
was little in the situation to stimulate buying. During se : 
the quiet period of the past several weeks spinners have National Ring Traveler Co. 
done remarkably well in holding prices. Some reductions Providence, R. |. 
have been made, but on the other hand a great deal of 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. S. P. O. 
business has been refused on account of the low prices 
offered. 


The best business for the week was done in weaving 
yarns. Knitters have been placing very. little new busi- 
. ness and have been chiefly engaged in cleaning up de- 
liveries due them on old contracts. 


Carded yarn spinners who met in Charlotte last week 
were very much encouraged at the strong statistical posi- 
tion in regard to production, unfilled orders and stocks. 
The figures showed that unsold yarns at this time is 
equal to only two weeks’ production and that unfilled 
orders are equal to fifteen weeks’ production at the cur- 
| rent rate. In putting into effect the new night work 
program, it is understood that many mills plan to cease 
night work altogether. A considerable number of both 
| carded and combed yarn mills have already put their 


work on a single shift basis. 


Knitting combed numbers have experienced unsettle- 
ment, particularly at the mercerizing end. Here price 
variations have appeared astounding to sellers, as where 


| a spread of 6c to 10c a pound was reported on numbers | 
. between 36s and 60s. The effect is to convince buyers | B A R B E os C () z M A N 
there are some weak holders who have striven to sell 
| without much connection with market price levels. AUT MATI P 
The end of the first quarter in 1931 shows that the O C S OOLERS. 
carded yarn mills are sold further ahead than they have _H I G H ~ P E E D WA R P E R S 
been in several years. At the same time they have been j 
able to reduce stocks to a very healthy point. They Wy. AR? 2.32 N G MACHINE S 
therefore begin the second quarter of the year under | [— xg, ¢"p-m...- 
more encouraging circumstances. WA R R AWI N G MACHI 
Southern Single Chain Warps 40s 35 HAND kK N oO. x T E R 
BARBER- COLMAN) COMPANY 
Southern Two- 13s 23 Framingham Mass. ROCKFORD, 1LL,U.$.A. { /Greenville, S.C. 
138 Carpet Yarns 
168  Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 
----- White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
27% 4-ply “Wh ” 
1-ply 16 
| 408 ex. and : 
5 Southern Single | Skeins 108, 1-ply and 3-ply 17 
South 17% U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
10s _ 19% 2-ply 19 
20s, 2-ply 
21 30s, 2-ply 26 
ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN. Treas. 
308 27 l4s Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
; outhern Two-Ply Skeins l4s 21 “WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARA) iT,” 
---------- 221 | | Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, Ol 
sure you against Interruptions and Dels 
Use OUR SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 
--------- 2668 FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLY 
2 26 Use the new “BOWEN PATEN CORDS— 
NTED VE 


ADE 
WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING ©O., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.: L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St... Charlotte, N 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. ©CO., Milwaukee. Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.: 
905 Electric Bidge.. Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bldg Atianta. Ga.: 701 Brown-Marz Bidg.. Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.; 2412 
Pinehurst Blvd Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Bidg.. Dallas, Tex.: 11236 Post Dispatch 
Houston, Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville. N. C.: Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.). Kannapo- 
lis, N. C 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte. N. OC 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St.. Chariotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: 711 Wood- 
side Bide... Greenville, 8. C Sou. Reps.: W. I 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess. Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 EB. 42nd St.. New 
York City Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W 
L. Cobb. Greenville, C. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN @& CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I Sou. Office: Independence Bidg.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. Robert FE. Buck. Mer. Sou. Reps.: Prank G 
North. P. O. Box #844, Atlanta, Ga.: Frank W 
Johnson. P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro. N. C.: R. A. 
Singleton. 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas. Tex.: R. E 
Buck. Jr.. & Tindel Ave.. Greenville, & 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville. 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

ASSOCIATED BOBBIN COS8., composed of BOW- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.: THE 
DANA 8S. COURTNEY ©O., Chicopee, Mass.: VER- 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN O©O., Burlington, Vt 
Sou. Rep The McLeod Companies, which are: 
Atianta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8 
C.: ‘Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Saiem, N. C Sou. Reps.: Smith Wiliams, Win- 
ston-Salem Office: 8. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave., Spartanbure, 8. C.: I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Tl re 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave... Greenville, 8. C.; H 
Spencer, Mgr 

BOND CO., CHAS., 617-623 Arch St.. Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 
S. C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atianta, 


Ga. 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: z. L. Siever, P. O. Box 


240. Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhiler, 608 Palmetto 
St., Spartanbure. & C.; J. J. Brown, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass 

Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woods de Bldg., 
C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, WN. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Texas 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
phia, Pa Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Jd. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiley, 1008 Wil- 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. 
Box 432, West Point, a Mike A. Stough, P. O 
Box 701, Charlotte. N 

CHARLOTTE CHE MICAL LABORATORIES, INC.. 
1206 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, . 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 EF 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane. Mer 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St.. Elber- 
ton, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrel! Ave.. 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. MecAnulty and W. E. Strane. 
Charlotte Office. 


CHARL _ MFG. CO., 1200 8S. Mint St., Char- 
lotte, N 


CIBA not INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. (Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.: Greenville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO.. Clin- 
ton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.: B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE ©0O., Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside ae Greenville, 8 
C., Walter F. Woodward. 


DARY RING TRAVELER co., Taunton, Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: John E. P. ©. Box 843. 
Greenville, 8. C. Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses. 242 Forsyth St... Atianta, Ga.., 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 


DRAPER, E. &., 1516 EB. 4th Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursley, K. A. Simmons and R. 
A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackelford, 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Mer 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. P. 
Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bite, ‘Chattanooga. 
Tenn 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & OO., E. 1., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. First St.. Charlotte, 
N. G., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
W. Pirst St.. Charlotte, N. O., 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: D. 0. Newm 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. ‘D. Sandridge. 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro, NH. C.; 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chat Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave.. Greenville. 5. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. = 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


Pelham, 8. 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Oo.., 
ECONOMY BALER O©O., Ann Arbor, Mich. Bou. 


Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga 


EMMONS LOOM Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F . Bahan, P. O. Box 581. 
Charlotte, N. O. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain, 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou ps.: . Laughridge and C. 
A. Letz, Atlanta Office: 8S. Ber 207 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.: W. 8. 2705 Wi- 
liams St., Dallas, Tex.: W. P. P. O. 
Box 1687, Houston. Tex. 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. ae 
delphia office. 

FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans. La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS O0., Providence, K. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co.. Greenville. 8. C., 

S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
OCo., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORF., 230 Fifth Ave... 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1201 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC OO., Schenectady. N. Y¥. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.;: Charlotte. N. E. 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr. ; Houston, 

"oH 


BR. A. Cordin, Phila- 


Knoxville, ei A. B. Co 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Me- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn... J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, lLa., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
Ww. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. OC. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP ©0O., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Sprin 
St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: ©. N. napp, Commercia 
Bank Bidg. Charlotte, N. Co. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hamner & EKirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 


HALTON’S SONS, THOS., "OC" and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, 
pendence Blidg.., Charlotte. N. 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. O., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE ©O., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin, 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Pred et 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta ee Fred Dickson, P. O 
Box 125, Rockingham. N. 


HERMAS MACHINE ©O., Hawthorne, MN. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, 

HOUGHTON & O©O., BE. F., 240 W. Somerset St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. BH. Small and 

Barker, 608 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga.; Jas. A. Brittain, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattan 
Tenn.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville 
5S. C.: H. J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, PF. O. Box 
663, Greensboro. N. 

949, New Orleans. La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. O©O., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St. 5.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou Reps. : E. M. 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 8t.. 
Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta 
Office. 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING ©O., Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 601 E. Morehead 
St.. Chariotte. N. OC. 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps. : ©. FP. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta. Ga. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. OC. 

RAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 

KREEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. N. 

. Bou. Rep.: Claude B. Iler, P. ©. Box 1383. 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Luke J. Castile. 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. ©CO., Johnson 
City, N. Y. Sou. Office: 519 Johnston Bldg., L. E£ 
Wooten, V.-Pres. 

LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
Chas. H. Stone. 823 Ww. Morehead St.. Charlotte, 
N. C. (Warehouse). 


LOCKE WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5. ©.. BR. BE. Barnwell, V. P. 


MARSTON ©O,, JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: CO. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. OC. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC... 350 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Piant, Galtville. Va.. E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 


Reps.: E. M. Murray, BE. M. Rollins, Jr.. J. W. 
Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: mn C. 
Staples, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery Decatur, Ww. Edmis- 
ton, Box 5670, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton — la.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL 237 Chestnut St., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE ©O., THE, & Laurel St... 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps. : 'E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL ©O., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 Ww. Pirst St., Charlotte, N. W. H. 


Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro. 
= E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


NATIONAL BING TRAVELER ©O., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 31 w. Pirst St., Charlotte, N. C., Roy 8. 
Clemons, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 
5. C.; L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office; J. KE. Moore. 
Gaffney. Ss. C.: H. Lanier. Shawmut, Ala. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 


Mgr.: Newnan, Ga.. Tom Taylor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. Billheffer, Greensboro of- 
ee E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. ©C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York. N. Y. 

Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson: 
Tenn, R. H. Bailey; Greensboro. : 
Canny; New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill; Richmond, 
Va., W. A. McBride: Augusta, Ga., E. Moline: St. 
Louls, Mo., J. ©. Leonard, Div. Mer., H. J. Steeb, 
L. Pischer; Dallas, Tex., B. Mix: Houston, 
Tex., G. C. Polley. 

PARKS-CRAMER O©O., Fitchburg, Mass. u. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C., W. 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townend, Sou. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, Oo. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office; J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Maas. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING OO., 

8. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407, 
Lexington. N. OC. Reps.: W. F. 
L. Burkhead, Varner ds. 


38 
2 
‘iliard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar 
ker, ©. E. Blakely, Oharilotte Office: J. T. Chase 
50u. Offices & Warehouses: 22644 N. Forbis St 
Greensboro, N. C.. Ww. M. Hunt, Megr.: Chamber of 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Als... R. T 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., M. O. McKin- 
Dg 
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ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby. Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Noland 
Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 St.. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte. N. 
C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SARGENT’'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C.: G. H. Brown, 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N Market St., Dal- 
las, Tex 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
C 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 5. C. 


& K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 E. 34th St.. New 
York City. Sou. Offices: 598 Peachtree St., N.E.., 
Atianta. Ga.. N. Miller, Dist Mer.: 1410 Jahnston 
Bide.. Charlotte. N. C.: 2102 Jackson St., Dallas, 
Tex.. H. L. Gaddis, Dist. Mgr.. Sou Reps.: M. H. 
Courtenay. L. H. Bailey. G. F. Langevin, Atlanta 
Office: R. W. Franklin. Charlotte Office: D. R. 
Crull, Paul H. Sisk, G. W. George, Dallas Office. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Branch Office: 607 Bona Allen Bidg.. 
Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. 
Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.;: Burkhart-Schier 
Chemical Co 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., 
New Orleans, La 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
nN. C. Wm. H. Monty. Mer. 


STAFFORD THE. Readville, Mass. Sou 
Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Blidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. 
Bou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 5.W.., 
Atianta. Ga.. H. C. Jones, Mer.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
ave... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
FE McBee Ave... Greenville, 8S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN. BALL & OO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou Office. Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte,. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1200 S. Mint 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


TURIZE CHATILLON CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: E. D. Bryan, 614 E. Wash- 
ington St., Greenville, 8S. C.; J Morton, P. O. 
Box 1030. Greensboro, N. C.: W. B. Purse, Provi- 
dent Chattanooga, Tenn 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N.C.: Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga Sou. Reps 
Prederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte of. 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


& BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. EK. Jordan, Sales Mgr. Jordan Div., Monticello, 
Ga.: D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 536, High Point, N. 
C.: E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 108, Atlanta, Ga.; M. 
Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; J. H. 
Kelly, Jordan Div., Monticello, Ga. 


v. RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte. N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
NW. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co,, Gastonia, C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill ‘Supply 
Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte. N. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mgr.; 
520 Angier Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mer. Sou Reps. : B. FP. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office; 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St. Louis, Mo. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass., 
and Leicester, Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, 
P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, ne. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. W. 
H. Porcher and R. I Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Sinales 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps . P Thomas, 
Charlotte cffice; I. D. Wingo Cc. M. Powell, 
Atlanta 


159 Aborn St., 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. cog Webb Durham, 2121 East 
5th St... Charlotte, N. C. 


WICK WIRE-SPENC ea STEEL CO., 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C 


woon’s SONS CO., T. B., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Seu. Reps., The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C.; 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N 


Longer Sheets Favored 


Boston, Mass. The American 
public is throwing the short sheet into 
the discard according to figures from 
leading sheeting manufacturers. 
Pequot Mills of Salem, the largest 
of the kind in the country, has com- 
piled figures showing that longer 
sheets have reached a point in popu- 
larity where they are almost crowd- 
ing the 90 inch or so-called short 
sheet off the market. Sales by this 
mill last year and for the first two 
months of 1931 show that the amount 
of 99 inch and the 108 inch class 
represented 83 per cent of the total. 

Less than 10 years ago sales in 
these lengths were but one-third of 
the total. During this 10 year period 
the sales in the short sheet have fall- 
en off to less than the percentage of 
sales of the longer sheets in 1921. 
Up until 1924 the 90 inch or short 
sheet was in almost general use. In 
1929 the 99 and 108 inch class repre- 
sented 72 per cent of Pequot sales 
and the same general percentage ap- 
plies to the whole sheeting industry. 

The longest sheet ever manutfac- 
tured by the mills in Salem are in use 
in the home of a physician there. It 
is more than 100 inches wide and 108 
inches long. An educator in Michi- 
gan and another in Boston use sheets 
12 feet in length. The State of Okla- 
homa has a law requiring hotels to 
use sheets 108 inches in length. 

The sheeting mills have found 
through inquiry made among house 
wives that one of the principal rea- 
sons for the use of longer sheets is 
the fact that domestic science teach- 
ers have emphasized in their lectures 
the greater economy in using 99 or 
108 inch lengths and also that great- 
er numbers of American women have 
learned through experience the added 
advantages in comfort and economy 
of longer sheets. 


Clemson Textile Dept. 
Works in Promoting 
New Uses of Cotton 
The Clemson Textile Department 
recently had a very nice exhibit at 
the Cotton Festival held by the Gas- 
tonia Woman’s Club. Many favor- 
able comments have been received on 
this festival. 
The Clemson Textile Department 
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assisted in every way possible in the 
highly successful “Cotton Ball’ re- 
cently held at Clemson College at 
which meeting Lieutenant Governor 
Sheppard presided at the Coronation 
ceremony. 

The Textile Department will have 
a booth at the Southeastern Cotton 
Festival to be held in Anderson, S. C. 
on April 9 and 10. 

Many other calls and invitations 
from various other tSates and South- 
ern organizations have been compiled 
with insofar as possible. Clemson 
Textile Department has the largest 
textile enrollment in the South and. 
of course, is anxious to assist in pro- 


moting the use of cotton and cotton 
goods. 


Willis On Cotton Committee 


H. H. Willis, director of the Glem- 
son Textile Department, has recently 
been appointed chairman of the Raw 
Cotton Cimmittee of D-13, Textile 
Section, of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. This committee 
Since its organization has been ably 
headed by Director H. W. Barre. of 
the South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, who recently resigned the 
chairmanship. 

Mr. Barre was very successful in 
organizing a strong committee to 
carry on the work and the various 
phases relating to production have 
been considered. Mr. Willis and his 
committee will take up the phases 
pertaining to textiles. Mr. Willis has 
just returned from New York City 
where he attended a special meeting 
ol this committee. 


Sloan Tells ‘otton 
Members of Institute 
Work 


George A. Sloan, ‘preeidletn! of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, spoke before 
the membership of the New York 
Cotton Exchange in the board rooms. 
as the guest of the board of man- 
agers. The general interpretation of 
his talk was somewhat toward the 
bullish. 

Mr. Sloan told of the fight which 
had been won to have the night work 
of. women and minors eliminated, but 
added that he did not think this 
would mean a decrease in consump- 
tion, in that it would result in a sell- 
ers market for Worth street. 

Mr. Sloan also told about the work 
of the Institute, in new uses, etc. He 
found an interested audience when 
he cited figures to show how big the 
recent business in the cloth market 
had been. 
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Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 
Traveling Among the Mills 


Fries, Va.—Washington Mills Co. 


Becky ANN Drives OVER THE MOUNTAINS ALONE AND 
Has THRILLING ADVENTURES 


Maybe ‘taint intended fur me to go to Fries (pro- 
nounced “‘Freeze”’), cause somethin’ happens to me ever’ 
time I go. The first time wuz 16 years ago when Mr. 
Roberts wuz super. I had et a cold storage egg and tuck 
tomane poison frum it, an’ like to a died. Two sweet 
gals in the mill tuck me up to the Super’s house, whar | 
wuz nursed back to helth. Now Mr. Roberts is gone and 
them two gals is married. One is now Mrs. Flora Sames, 
and the other is Mrs. D. J. Whittaker, wife of the card 
room boss. 

This time I driv up, thinkin’: to injoy the spring scen- 
ery in the mountains,—an’ stiddy of it bein’ spring like 
it wuz home, thar wuz a dig snow! I ain’t never been 
skeered before, but I spected ever’ minit to slide off’n 
that rode right into eternity. On top o’ that, I like to 
a run over a pole cat, and he turned on his perfume 
atomizer, which like to tuck my breath. 

Then I got stuck in a snow drift, an’ wood be a sittin’ 
thar yet waitin’ fur a thaw, if sum rode hands had not 
cum erlong an’ dug me out. 

Then sum crazy crank had left a kyar parked on the 
inside of a sharp curve,—which is strickly agin the law 
an’ as I driv around, here cum anuther kyar right thar, 
an’ it had to hit the parked kyar, or knock me over into 
kingdom cum. So he hit that kyar an’ smashed ‘em 
both up, an’ they ‘lowed I orter pay part of damage,- 
which I’d ruther do then to a bin kilt; so, they ‘lowed 
ten dollars wood be about all | wuz worth an’ I shore 
paid it, an’ got a reseat. But believe me, I vallew my 
life more’n ten dollars. 

Well, nobody will ever ketch me goin’ by myself over 
them mountains frum North Wilkesboro to Sparta and 
Fries, no more. I shore found a better rode to leave 
on—which wuz by Sparta, Roaring Gap, Elkin, Brooks 
Cross Roads, and by Winston-Salem. Them wuz good, 
wide paved rodes with fences around the worst places, 
and one of the purtiest drives I ever seen. It’s about 
nine or ten miles down them mountains, and they ain't 
no purtier scenry in Switzerland er no whar else. 

Frres is A Nice Town 

The population is between two and three thousand. 
Superintendent Roberts and family air the only people 
we've ever known to leave there. Some have been here 
since the mill was built (30 years) and others, born 
here have never been away, and never intend to go. 

Why leave one place for another, anyhow? At Fries, 
they are all like one big family. No “big I and little 


you.” Each interested in the other’s welfare. Advantages 
are plentiful, and any reasonable want can be supplied 
on the spot. There are good stores, churches, schools, 
fraternal orders, a nice hotel, boarding houses, radios 
and the usual amusements. 

A nice Y. M. C. A. where E. J. Baker is the live and 
efficient secretary is the most popular gathering place. 
Here a large gymnasium, class rooms, a nice library, etc., 
afford educational and recreational advantages that are 
truly appreciated by the people. Mr. Baker is doing a 
great work here. When he found that some of the girls 
wanted Aunt Becky’s books, he ordered some. 

We've never seen work run better than at Fries, and 
we ve never seen finer looking operatives, many of whom 
are high school graduates. 

In the cloth room, especially, Overseer Earnest Robin- 
son has seemingly selected the girls with an eye for beau- 
ty. Anyhow, he says “no one but a ‘good looker’ can be 
an inspecter,’ and he has lots of them; there are some 
widowers in the community, who seem interested in that 
cloth room. 

We certainly enjoyed our visit to Fries, and thank 
Superintendent Bolton, Mr. Webb, in the office, all the 
overseers (and especially Mr. Earnest Robinson) for 
courtesies and favors. 

D. J. Whittaker is overseer day carding, with J. F. 
Schaeffer, second hand; W. L. Holcomb is night carder. 

G. E. Jennings is overseer day spinning; J]. W. “Slab’”’ 
Jennings, second hand on warp; K. R. Caudle, second 
hand on filling; M. H. Alderman, second hand on spool- 
ing; G. W. Burnett, second hand in spinning, on second 
floor. T. A. Bratton, night overseer spinning. 


J. W. Vaughn, slasher, J. R. Wood, second hand; M. 
H. Brown, night slasher; H. C. Hoots, tying-in man. 

J. 1. Whittaker, day weaver; E. C. Mallary, night 
weaver; J]. W. White, master mechanic. 


High Point, N. C—A Busy Town 


There is a lot of business going on in High Point, and 
it is one of the most important towns of the State. There 
are 18 knitting mills, two silk mills,—also three cotton 
mills, one of which does weaving. 

HIGHLAND CoTTon MILLs 

This is one of the really ideal yarn mills of the South, 
and in the past few years has built an addition, and 
re-arranged machinery more conveniently. 

The president is J. H. Adams, who is also president 
of the largest hosiery mills in the city—-Adams-Millis 
Corporation,—which has 1,650 knitting machines, and 
makes men’s, ladies’ and children’s hosiery. Mr. Adams 
is a power for good and we wish we could have met him. 

H. F. Hunsucker is secretary; J. E. Millis, Treasurer 
(also secretary and treasurer of Adam-Millis Corp.), and 
G. E. Ward, superintendent, at Highland Cotton Mills. 
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Mr. Ward called our attention to the beautiful new 
brick Methodist church, which was built by the mill 
company, and is one of the most complete in every detail, 
that we've ever seen. Really we don’t know of another 
church in any mill community anywhere, that approaches 
near this in comfort and convenience. And just think 
it was a gift to the community from the mill company. 
The people did not have to make sacrifices and sweat 
blood to procure it. They appreciate it, too. 

This church is well furnished. Has two stories, 12 
Sunday school rooms, sanitary drinking fountains and 
toilets for both men and women, on both floors,—a large 
banquet room, a well supplied kitchen, two pianos, 
communion table, etc. Sunday school attendance is 
around 225. R. L. Proctor is Sunday school superin- 
tendent, and Rev. C. F. Womble is pastor. 

This church is near the mill office, as is also the Com- 
munity building, with its basketball court and public 
library. There is a live camp of M. W. A., and night 
classes for day workers, and day classes for night work- 
ers. 

A doctor has regular days to visit this building and 
meet with those who need his advice. Special attention 
is given to babies. 

Miss Nan Utley, a charming girl in No. 2 spinning 
room, has promised to send us important news from High- 
land. 

T. M. Walker is overseer carding in No. 1, with T. M. 
Bell, second hand; I. O. Dennis, is overseer spinning, and 
B. B. Tysinger, second hand. 

In No. 2, W. G. Freeman, is carder; W. A. Price is 
spinner, and D. W. Jones, second hand in spinning. In 
No. 3. W. A. Walker is in charge of both carding and 
spinning. 

It would be hard to find a nicer mill, better running 
work, or more clever people. 


Pickett CoTTron MILLS 


It wasn’t time to visit this mill, but we like the people 
here too well to pass by without stopping. J. H. McKin- 
non, superintendent, is never too busy to be good-natured 
and courteous, and has a wonderfully fine set of overseers. 
We were pleased to find the weave room running again 
after being idle for some time. 

D. G. Carter, assistant superintendent, escorted us 
through the mill. M. W. Childress is overseer carding; 
T. B. New, overseer spinning; H. W. Smith, overseer 
weave room; H. W. Horne, overseer cloth room; C. B. 
Carter, overseer winding; H. F. York, in charge of pack- 
ing; F. A. Jones, master mechanic. High Point Yarn 
Mills are a part of Pickett. 

Hiticrest Sirk MILLS 

Now, I need new words to convey some idea of the 
really beautiful goods made at this place. Dress goods 
of rayon fabrics impossible to distinguish from real silk, 
is a triumph attained by this plant. The greatest objec- 
tion in the past, to rayon, was the wrinkled, mussy ap- 
pearance after being worn. This objection has been en- 
tirely overcome, and no wonder this mill has no trouble 
disposing of its products. The goods are irresistable. 

This company is now paying off by check, which safe- 
guards all parties. Sometimes a pay-envelope full of cash 
is lost and never found. Payment can be stopped on a 
lost check, another written, and nobody is hurt. 

W. L. Sprye is the genial and efficient superintendent ; 
E. M. Spyre, overseer entering department; L. C. Easter, 
overseer weave room; T. B. Moore, overseer colth room. 

W. A. Laney is one of the night men, but we failed to 
learn just what he does,—for he introduced us to his 
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charming wife and they made such a fine looking couple 
we were lost in admiration and forgot to ask questions! 
Mr. Laney has our congratulations on several points. 

J. H. Samuels is another of the night men. 


Thomasville, N. C.—Jewell Cotton Mills 


We failed to find Superintendent G. L. Hooper—who 
had gone to breakfast, and truly must have had a good 
one—for we waited quite a while for his return, but in 
vain. 

However, we could not have had better treatment or 
a heartier welcome than was accorded by the genial secre- 
tary, C. S. Clegg. 

W. G. Summey is day. carder, and H. M. Callicutt, 
night carder; C. R. Russell, is day spinner, and G. S. 
Garrett, night spinner; H. A. Ikard, master mechanic. 
This mill is on full time, day and night. 


AMAZON CoTTON MILLS 


This mill does not make full time, but is one of the 
nicest of mills, and has always been a favorite with us. 
Probably because Superintendent O. L. Wagstaff used to 
invite us to big “blow-outs’”’ up there. He doesn’t look 
any older! 

Since those days the mill has been enlarged, nice new 
offices built, and many improvements made. 

W. A. Hillard, paymaster,—one of the fastest young 
men weve ever seen (we had to almost run to keep up 
with him) went with us over the mill, and made our in- 
terests his, for the time being. We never had a finer 
escort or better assistance—and, being “fast” is really 
necessary in this fast age—so we don’t hold that against 
him. He is all right. 

Mr. Wagstaff certainly knows how to select a staff of 
assistants, and his overseers are well chosen, each one 
being thoroughly efficient, friendly and courteous. 

W. H. Curlee is general overseer; D. W. Beaty, over- 
seer carding; J. 5. James, overseer spinning; W. M. Mc- 
Carson, carder and spinner in No. 3; L. W. Hansell, 
master mechanic. 

And talk about folks being young,—I wish our read- 
ers could see J]. S. James stand beside his son, D. P. 
James. They look more like brothers than father and 
son. 

We believe it is his happy outlook on life that keeps 
Mr. James so young. Worrying over things that never 
happen, brings more wrinkles than work and reality, and 
besides, is utterly silly and useless. 


Lexington, N. C.—Nokomis Cotton Mill 


Lexington is a truly pretty town, with its big roomy 
“square” with a monument in center and broad streets 
crossing each way. 

We only had a short stop here, which was spent at 
Nokomis Cotton Mill, where H. D. Townsend is super- 
intendent; W. H. Herren, carder and spinner, W. T. 
Brown (a handsome widower), overseer weaving and 
cloth room, and J. L. Hembree, master mechanic. 

This mill runs day and night on pajama checks (dimi- 
ty) and print cloth. 

We had the good fortune to meet the general manager. 
S. W. Rabb, who is also superintendent of the big 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, where J. M. Gamewell is treas- 
urer and manager. 

We hope to visit Erlanger at a later date, and truly 
hope that Mr. Rabb will find us the picture we asked 
for. 
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Wanted: Greasy and soiled rags. also 
clean rags from 12” and up. Jass Mfg 
(o.. 910 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| Specialize 
on finishine and shrinking all cotton 


goods. Also napping. General overhaul- 
ne finishing and napping machinery. 
| stand ready to help any mills who 
" not getting th proper finish 

on their goods. Address T 


Jacquard Designer Wanted 
Man capable of originating new de- 
signs and supervising the operation of 
jacquard looms on various types of 


goods Address application with full 
particulars as to age, experience, etc. 
to: S. M. C., care Southern Textile 


Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Head loom fixer who thoroughly un- 
derstands Dobbies weaving Birdseye 
References required, also previous ex- 
perience Address ‘‘Loom Fixer,’ care 
Southern Textile Bulletin 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Printinc 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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American Enka To Handle 
All Sales Direct 


C. M. Carr, vice-president of 
American Enka Corporation, let it be 
known that his company is planning 
to move into their new quarters in 
the Worth Street section sometime in 
April. 

“Our new quarters,” says Mr. 
Carr, “will occupy the entire top floor 
of the new office building at the cor- 
ner of Church and Franklin streets. 
This puts us in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the many converters, sell- 
ing houses and mills with which we 
are continually doing business. We 
feel that this move will put us in a 
much better position to serve the tex- 
tile trade efficiently. Contact with 
the two centers centers of the silk 
industry will be constantly maintain- 
ed by our representatives.” 

At about the time of moving the 
American Enka Corporation will take 
over its own selling activities. Can- 
non Mills Yarn Department, who 
have been selling agents since the 
initial production, will no longer be 
responsible for the sale of Enka 
yarns. A complete new sales depart- 
ment has been built up by H. H. 
Anning, sales manager. 


Night Running Leads 
To Bankruptcy, Says 
Union-Buffalo Head 


Greenville, S$. C.—Mills of South 
Carolina are fighting for their very 
existence, being harassed both in- 
ternally and externally, says W. S. 
Nicholson, head of Union-Buffalo 
Mills, of Union. 


The ills of the State’s textile in- 
dustry are not similar but are serious, 
Mr. Nicholson believes. The first is 
in meeting the problem of overpro- 
duction, it being pointed out that 
Russia and the Orient are making 
trouble by dumping vast quantities 
of cotton goods on the market, in 
competition with American mulls. 


The second obstacle, Mr. Nichol- 
son points out, comes from the small 
groups of mills whose officials persist 
in running at night. This policy is 
uneconomical and is certain to lead 
to bankruptcy in some circles, Mr. 
Nicholson believes. 


Mr. Nicholson believes that the 
situation is so serious that, unless 
there is a change of some kind, the 
State is likely to lose thousands of 
dollars in taxation through the com- 
pulsory closing of textile plants. 
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“CYCLONE” CHAIN HOISTS 


For 
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SAFE, EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL MATERIAL HANDLING 


Ball 


Ball 


HOISTS—I-BEAM TROLLEYS—TRAVELING CRANES 


Bearings and 4 Roller 


Stocked by 


THE MILL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Phone Dial 5125—51 


bearing 


1898 


ELECTRIC and HAND POWER 
Most modern in design and construction and 


dependable in operation. 


anti-triction bearing at each rotating point. 


Lubrication by continual grease 


mot 


brake positively eliminates 


Bearings. An 


bath. 


with built-in magnet 


“drifting of load. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


EAGLE 


STARCH 


has achieved 


> ] 
GREATER UNIFORMITY of mois- 
ture content and fluidity of paste. 
While Eagle Starch always has been 
approved for its uniform quality, the 
new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package 
is absolutely uniform in moisture and 
fluidity. 
For best results, always be sure that starch 
is thoroughly “creamed” by stirring with 
cold water before admitting steam. For 
further information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 


Philadeiphia, Pa.—Boston, Mass.—-Greenville, S. C. 


Sole 


DRONSFIELD'S PATENT. 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 
EMERY FILLETING 


‘The New Flexible "Needs a0 ‘Demping 


Stocks ip nase The Standard 
Boston. Mass. Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 

| GUARANTEED QUALITY 


| THe ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 
John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


250 Devonshire St.. Boston. Mass.. U. S. A. 


¢ 
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Are vou getting excessive shedding? 

Are you getting a large percentage of sec- 
onds? 

Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


April 2, 1931 


THEY ELIMINATE 
THE JOB THAT 
NOBODY WANTS 


>» 


Vogel Number Ten-A Seat- 
Action Closet Combination 


should be 
and it's a 


LOSETS in plants and factories 
completely gone over every night, 
job nobody wants. 
Here’s the solution: 
Install Vogel Number Ten-A Closets, furnished 
with hard rubber or composition seats. Then just 
turn live steam on them as often as you wish. You 
can’t hurt them and it keeps them bright and new- 
looking. 
Catalog sent promptly upon request. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


EL. Products 


tNSTALLED BY PLUMBERS EVERYWHERE 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems 


Sizing Compeunds Our Products 

Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 

Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble Oils 

Soaps 

Dextrines 

Colors 
Pigment and Lake 

Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chiorine Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 

Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Charlotte 


For weighting and finish- 


ing all textiles 

A. H. Gum 

Asace Gum 

Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 
New York 


Philadelphia 


Boston 
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FIRST COST OR FINAL RESULT? 


Sooner or later every textile mill is faced with 
the problem of deciding which is the most im- 


portant,—first cost or final result. 


Wyandotte Textile Alkalies are guaranteed to 
produce satisfactory results at reasonable cost, or 
your money will be returned. 

A letter will bring one of the Wyandotte Textile 
Men who will demonstrate how you can profit 


through the use of Wyandotte Textile 
Alkalies. 


No obligation. of course. 


Order from your Supply Man, or 


write for detailed information. 


Quality and Service 


lextile 


| 
The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. | 
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